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THE NEW FIRE 


HAT is the symbolism of the 
new fire blessed solemnly at the beginning of the Easter Vigil? 
Popular liturgical writers usually feel that they must read some 
resurrection-symbolism into it. Hence they will tell you that it sym- 
bolizes, e.g., the splendor of the Easter dawn, or Christ rising from 
the tomb, or faith in the resurrection, and so on. 

Plausible though such explanations appear at first, they become 
less convincing under closer scrutiny, the main difficulty being that 
the formula for blessing the new fire gives none of them clear 
support. 

Examine the formula, however, in the light of the doctrine of 
Christ’s life-giving death, and an explanation comes to mind which 
was not unknown to medieval liturgical writers and which seems to 
be the best: the new fire is a symbol of the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
communicated by the crucified Redeemer to the faithful as He hung 
on the cross in His glory. 

Certainly, the mystery of Christ’s resurrection is recalled and 
symbolically re-enacted during the second rite, the blessing of the 


paschal candle. But the blessing of the new fire, which comes first, 
recalls that previous and more glorious mystery, namely, Christ’s 
death seen as life-giving, as flashing forth the new fire of the Holy 
Spirit, the divine Gift won by the bloody work of the redemption. 
The ancient Easter fire “was struck from flints, as is still today 
prescribed in the Missal rubrics,” writes Father Josef A. Jungmann, 
S.J., “the spark springing from the flint stone like the fire of the 


21 


Holy Spirit from Christ’s work. 

In the dogmatic encyclical Mystici Corporis, Pope Pius XII has 
made a number of plain statements on the great communication of 
the Holy Spirit to the Church militant on Good Friday. This truth 
of the faith we had better examine first. Afterwards, we shall see how 
vivid liturgical expression is given to it in the rite of the new fire, 
restored by the same Holy Father. 

(It might be as well to warn readers that Part I, being doctrinal, is 


From the Introduction (p. 13) that he contributed to O Truly Blessed 
Night by the Rev. Karl Becker (Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis 15). 
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heavy going. Many might prefer to read the more practical Part II 
first. ) 


I. THE INVISIBLE MISSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


The communication of the Holy Spirit on Good Friday is intimately 
connected with the founding of the Catholic Church at the moment 
of Christ’s death.” 

The Church is constituted of, or founded upon, two missions. 
Both come from her Founder, who is Himself her rock foundation 
and cornerstone. One is the visible juridical mission that Christ 
transmitted to His apostles ; the other is the invisible mission of His 
Spirit. 

By these two missions, the Head and Exemplar makes His Mys- 
tical Body like to Himself. On the one hand, just.as the Father sent 
Christ visibly incarnate, so Christ sent His Church as a visible con- 
tinuation of Himself and of His messianic functions. On the other 
hand, just as Christ from His incarnation had possessed the fulness 
of the Spirit, so the Church from the moment of her foundation was 
to possess the Spirit in abundance. 

During His public life, He had been building the visible element 
in His Church — the social and juridical structure of its hierarchical 
organization. But not until His death could the invisible element be 
supplied; then the Church would be animated by the vivifying 
Spirit ; become His Mystical Body, she would portray the theandric 
lineaments of Christ and be able from then on to collaborate with 
Him in the saving work He began on the cross. 

The vivification of His Mystical Body was the immediate effect 
of Christ’s objective work of redemption, just as it was the necessary 
prerequisite for our subjective redemption. The one obstacle to the 
coming of the Spirit had been the divine wrath. Once Christ had 
bowed His head and breathed forth His human spirit, this obstacle 
was removed, so that the Son of God could, as it were, breathe forth 
His divine Spirit to form the organism of His Mystical Body. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that there are not 

? All who write on the birth of the Church on the cross acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the works of Fr. Sebastian Tromp, S.J., and this I gladly do. 
I have used Corpus Christi quod est Ecclesia, 1 (Rome, Pont. Univ. Greg., 
2nd edition, 1946); his edition of Mystici Corporis with added notes (Textus 


et Documenta, Ser. Theol. 26: Rome, P.U.G., 2nd ed., 1948); De nativitate 
Ecclesiae ex Corde Iesu in Cruce in the Gregorianum 13 (1932), pp. 489-527. 
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wanting Johannine scholars who think that this first communication 
is indicated by St. John at Jesus’ death. Hence they would translate 
his statement thus: “And having bowed His head, He handed over 
the Spirit” (John 19:30). 

Before Christ’s death, the Spirit was not given because “Jesus 
was not yet glorified” (John 7:37). For St. John, Jesus’ death was 
His glorification. It was for this supreme hour of glory that He had 
lived, the moment when His Church was to be joined to Himself 
by the altogether divine bond of His own Spirit. 

By His death He is perfected in His role of Savior. Acting as 
moral (or juridical) Head of the human race He has redeemed man- 
kind, so He can now exercise the office of mystical Head in the 
Church purchased with His blood. He achieves His glorification as 
the new Adam, now able to discharge to the full His function of 
“life-giving spirit” or principle of supernatural life. 

The God-man can give men His “glory,” that fulness or anointing 
of the Holy Spirit that He possesses, to make them share in His 
anointing and partake in His divine Sonship (cf. John 17:22). 

The grace of the Head, though it shines forth in every manifesta- 
tion of the divine Sonship of Christ, does so most gloriously in this 
supreme hour when, by the meriting and communication of the 
Holy Spirit, the faithful were united into one Body, and in one 
Spirit have access through Christ to the Father. Christ’s going to 
His death did not leave His disciples orphans, for He came to them 
in this most intimate way. 

The new law of Christ was ratified for the whole world by the 
blood shed for the whole race: a universal Church is established 
possessing by right and in actuality the Spirit of Christ, the source 
of all its graces. 

It is the merit of Christ’s death that has released the flow of 
divine gifts, which can immediately pour forth in torrents from the 
fountains of the Savior for the salvation of men, and especially of 
the faithful. 

The Gift above all others is the Spirit Himself. “After Christ’s 
glorification on the cross, His Spirit is communicated to the Church 
in an abundant outpouring” (219).* “It was through His blood that 


*Encyclical Mystici Corporis. The numbers refer to pages in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XXXV, 1943. 
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the Church was endowed with that most abundant communication 
of the Spirit through which, from the time that the Son of Man was 
lifted up and glorified on His cross of pain, she is divinely illumined” 
(206). 

Pope Pius then explains why the Church was thus dowered and 
enriched at the first moment of her existence: “Just as, at the first 
moment of the incarnation, the Son of the eternal Father adorned 
with the fulness of the Holy Spirit the human nature that was sub- 
stantially united with Himself, that it might be an apt instrument of 
the divinity in the bloody task of the redemption; so in the hour 
of His precious death, He willed that His Church be enriched with 
the most copious gifts of the Paraclete, so that in distributing the 
divine fruits of the redemption she might be an effective and never- 
failing instrument of the incarnate Word.” 

He then states that were it not for this internal mission of the 
Spirit, the external juridical mission of the Church and her power 
to teach, govern and administer sacraments would lack supernatural 
efficacy and virtue for the building up of the Body of Christ. This 
efficacy is due only to the fact “that Jesus Christ, hanging on the 
cross, opened up to His Church the fountain of those divine gifts 
that would enable her to teach infallible doctrine to men, to give 
them salutary government through divinely enlightened pastors, and 
to bathe them with a rain of heavenly graces” (270). 

The fountain opened up by Christ on the cross is, evidently, the 
Holy Spirit. As the Holy Father says later: “The Holy Spirit of Jesus 
Christ is the one fountain of all supernatural power that flows into 
the Church and her members” (234). 

A mission of a divine Person is termed “invisible” if there are no 
visible effects. This was the case on the cross. Unlike Pentecost, 
there was no visible effusion of charisms ; the Spirit of Christ simply 
took up His dwelling in the newly founded Catholic Church as the 
source and well-spring of its abundant graces and gifts. 

Scriptural metaphors can well illustrate the doctrine: 

1) The Church as mystical temple: “The divine Redeemer began 
the building of the mystical temple of the Church when He was 
preaching and giving His commandments; He completed it when 
He hung glorified on the cross” (204). Then it became a living 
temple, a spiritual building, built into Christ its living cornerstone 
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and one Spirit with Him. Through His Spirit, Christ’s divine presence 
abides henceforth in the militant Church, “which He founded, con- 
secrated and established for ever by the sacrifice of the cross.” * 

We may remark in passing that this metaphor is alluded to in the 
collect for blessing the new fire. 

2) The body and head metaphor: “By His death, our Savior be- 
came, in the full and complete sense of the word, the head of the 
Church” (206); over the militant Church, His Mystical Body, “He 
exercises in all its fulness His function of head” (206). By the com- 
munication of His Spirit, He has united the Church to Himself, be- 
ginning with His death the exercise of the power of mystical head. 

Thus there was constituted on the cross the one new Man or one 
mystical Person that St. Augustine called the Whole Christ: Christ 
and the militant Church, Head and Body, are now joined together to 
continue perpetually the saving work of the cross (cf. 226, 231). 

3) The Church is the mystical Bride who at Christ’s death was 
simultaneously given life by Him and wedded to Him. “There can be 
no doubt that this heart of Jesus is the lawful symbol of that bound- 
less charity which so moved our Savior that, by the shedding of His 
blood, He entered into mystical marriage with the Church. ‘Through 
charity He suffered for the Church so that He might unite her to 
Himself as His bride.’” ® 

The Church is the “wife of the Lamb” (Apoc. 21:9) since the 
moment that He merited to bestow His Spirit on her and entered 
into mystical marriage with her, the two becoming “one Spirit.” By 
the communication of His Spirit, Christ both breathes into the new 
Eve the breath of life and gives her fecundity so that she can con- 
ceive other Christs. His death therefore brings the Church into 
being precisely as mother. 

What took place at His death was shortly afterwards manifested, 
as Christians have always believed, in the rich symbols of the blood 
and water issuing from His side. Mother Church, now made fruitful 
by the Spirit of Christ, can bring forth children from her virginal 
womb — the baptismal font — and nourish them with the Eucharist. 
Hence she, the new Eve, is said to have been born from the side of 
the new Adam as He slept in death. “From riven heart the Church is 


* Mediator Dei: A.A.S. 39 (1947), p. 527. 
® Haurietis Aquas: A.A.S. 48 (1956), p. 333. 
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born, joined to Christ in wedlock” (Vespers hymn, feast of the 
Sacred Heart). 

One other aspect of Christ’s life-giving death must be mentioned: 
its effect in the underworld or the simultaneous gift of His Spirit to 
the just in limbo. 

As soon as He had died, His blessed soul hastened instantaneously 
to the limbo of the fathers, and on the multitudes waiting there He 
lovingly bestowed the supreme and fullest communication of His 
spirit, viz., the light of glory and the beatific vision.* This gift which 
He brought proclaimed to them the good tidings of the redemption ; 
it ended limbo for them and transformed it into a paradise. 

Finally on Easter morning, on His own dead and mangled body, 
the instrument of His victory, He poured out His Spirit’s gifts to 
raise it to immortal life. 


II. THE OPENING RITES OF THE EASTER VIGIL 


We now turn to the restored Holy Week Ordo to see how it expresses 
in terms of liturgy what the papal encyclicals express in terms of 
doctrine. 

We pass over Good Friday. On that day the Church contemplates 
the sufferings Christ endured for her unto death rather than the 
graces He lavished on her afterwards. Hence though it is the birth- 
day, and the wedding day, of Mother Church, she keeps silent 
about it. 

Yet she cannot remain so for long. Mention of the most important 
fruit of the redemption, the coming of the Spirit, is soon made in the 
liturgy. The Easter Vigil is full of it and it is the proper place for 
its commemoration, to judge from the Vigil’s peculiar end and aim. 

This is stated with precision in the Instruction of the S.C.R. dated 
the 16th November, 1955: the scope and purpose of the Vigil is “to 
show forth and recall by the liturgical ceremony how there flowed, 
from the Lord’s death, life for us, and grace.” 

The three life-giving gifts that came from the dead heart of Jesus 
—the Spirit, the water and the blood — are honored in the three 
parts of the Vigil — the lucernarium, the baptismal service and the 
eucharistic service. The thought of the Holy Spirit is ever present 


° Christ brought them on Ascension day to the place we know as heaven, 
but they enjoyed the state of eternal beatitude from Good Friday evening. 
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since it is by baptism and the Eucharist that He is principally com- 
municated. 

However, our particular purpose now is to show how the opening 
rite of the lucernarium goes straight to the central theme, recalling 
“how there flowed, from the death of the Lord, life for us. . . .” 

Few ceremonies in the Roman rite commence in so impressive a 
setting. A spectator who was present might describe it later as 
follows: 

Night shrouded the town. The spring moon shone down upon 
the dark square in front of the church and one could see a multitude of 
people standing there in a wide ring about a broad open space. Here 
in the center was lifted on high a great triumphal cross, which recalled 
us to Calvary. The crowd became silent, still. The only moving thing 
was on the ground before the figure of the Crucified: a living, leaping 
flame of fire, casting its rays of light on all. The priest, robed in violet, 
facing the new fire and the figure on the cross, called the assembly to 
prayer. Then gratefully acknowledging the gift of the divine fire im- 
parted to the faithful through the Crucified, he blessed the fire and 
honored it with incense. 

Now a few comments on the principal elements in this rite. 

Fire is one of the ordinary symbols of the Holy Spirit. It suggests 
the presence of the flaming ardor of the Spirit who kindles the quick- 
ening, refining, transfiguring fire of divine love in men’s hearts. 
Christ had ever before His eyes His hour of pain and glory, when 
He could give His Spirit to them that believed in Him. “I have come 
to cast fire on the earth, and what would I but that it be already 
kindled. But I must (first) be baptized with a baptism the waiting 
for which fills me with anguish” (Luke 12:49-S50). 

Cornelius a Lapide, treating of these verses, sums up the com- 
monest exegesis of the centuries that preceded him: “Christ ex- 
presses His primary function, the purpose for which He was sent 
into the world by His Father, viz., that He might cast from heaven 
to earth divine fire on the apostles, so that they burning with it 
might set the rest of the faithful on fire.” 

What fire did Christ mean? The same author answers: “SS. Au- 
gustine, Origen, Athanasius, Cyril, Jerome, Augustine and Gregory 
take it to mean the Holy Spirit and His gifts, especially charity, 
devotion, fervor and zeal, which He stirs up in the hearts of the 
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faithful.” Alluding to the liturgy of Holy Saturday, he puts these 
words into Christ’s mouth: “This fire of charity and zeal cannot be 
cast forth unless first, on the cross, the flint of My body be struck.” 

This allusion conveniently brings us to the subject of the flint. 

The rubrics wish the new fire to be struck from a flint stone be- 
cause it symbolizes Christ the cornerstone. On Good Friday, as we 
have seen, Christ built on, or rather into, Himself the new mystical 
temple, His Church. Once He had been struck by death, there had 
shot forth from within Him divine Fire, the Holy Spirit. Aglow with 
the Spirit, the faithful are united with Christ Himself. They are 
living, breathing stones built into Him, drawing their life and growth 
from the ever-living Cornerstone (cf. Eph. 2:21—22; 1 Pet. 2:5). 

The explicit reference to this title of Christ in the collect of the 
blessing of the new fire receives no adequate explanation if the flint 
stone is said to symbolize His tomb and not Himself! 

If it can be managed, this rite preferably takes place outside the 
church, but not merely so that the solemn procession can go inside 
in accordance with the rubrics when the time comes. 

As on the previous Sunday for the solemn procession of palms, 
the church building stands for the city of Jerusalem. Now the faith- 
ful are gathered outside the gate of the city, at Calvary, and all stand 
around the great parish cross, held by the subdeacon. If, conveni- 
ently, there is a life-size Calvary in the grounds of the church, it 
would be an ideal place for this opening rite; more especially if the 
only processional cross available is very small or otherwise unim- 
pressive. 

The chief actor in this liturgical drama is, as always, Christ, here 
reigning from the cross. If the carved figure on the crucifix is quite a 
large one, then it visibly dominates the scene and more easily 
impresses the faithful with the meaning of the rite. 

The darkness all about suggests the darkness of sin and death, of 
heart and mind, in which the human race was plunged and which was 
dispelled by the Crucified’s light-giving death. 

The only source of light is the new fire, burning on the ground 
before the foot of the cross. From within the dead heart of Christ 
had fallen, as it were, a living flame, the Spirit given to illumine 
divinely the hearts of the faithful. 
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The priest, facing the fire and the figure on the cross, lifts up his 
voice to greet the assembled people and, on their behalf, to say one 
collect. This is the place wherein we must seek corroboration of the 
interpretation made of various details hitherto. The collect is ad- 
dressed to God the Father, and states that the faithful have received 
a gift described as “the fire of Thy Glory (or radiance or brightness)” 
—claritatis tuae ignem; a gift that comes from the Father through 
the Son; and through the Son in His role of cornerstone. 

These ideas are neatly fitted into the first clause: “O God, through 
Thy Son, the Cornerstone, Thou hast bestowed on the faithful the 
Fire of Thy Glory.” This is a simple acknowledgment that the Father 
has sent, with and through the incarnate Word, the Holy Ghost and 
His gifts to the Church; the bestowal of the Spirit that is referred 
to cannot be other than that on Good Friday. 

The priest continues, as he makes the sign of the cross over the 
fire: ““Hallow now for our use and profit this new fire struck from a 
stone.” 

The final petition is for the full flowering of grace: “Grant us 
through this Easter feast to be so inflamed with desire for heaven 
that we may attain with pure souls to the feast of everlasting bright- 
ness. Through the same Christ our Lord.” All having said Amen, He 
sprinkles the fire with holy water. Finally, to make the blessing a 
solemn one, he thrice honors the new fire with incense, bowing 
towards it before and after. 

The first rite over, the second rite now begins and in the same 
place: “in the same quarter where He was crucified” was the tomb 
in which Christ’s innocent body lay. The priest turns to the great 
white Candle, symbol of the Crucified, which has been lying near 
at hand. On it he puts the symbols of His headship, of His absolute 
dominion in eternity and time and of His five life-giving wounds. 

And now we approach the first mention of His resurrection with 
its symbolic re-enactment. While the priest says — “Christ rises 
resplendent. May His light dispel from heart and mind the evil night” 
—he applies the new fire with a taper to the great Candle, which 
flames into life. 

The explanation is not far to seek: it is the Holy Spirit who gives, 
by appropriation, the supernatural life of both grace and glory. The 
_ simple action of lighting the paschal Candle with a flame of the new 
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fire symbolizes how Christ, with and through His vivifying Spirit, 
quickened and transfigured His body with glorious immortality. In 
addition, it recalls that the divine fire applied to our paschal Victim 
made manifest God’s acceptance of the sacrifice offered by our 
High Priest. 

And so when we gaze on the burning Candle, we see our paschal 
Lamb, still showing five wounds, “standing upright, yet slain (as I 
thought) in sacrifice” (Apoc. 5:6), who now burns forever with 
the Spirit’s glow, worthy to stand before God as our eternal holo- 
caust. 

There is no need, therefore, to give the new fire a meaning in the 
second rite different from what it had in the first. Whether it is 
burning on the ground or on the paschal Candle or on the small 
candles of the faithful, it can always be explained as symbolizing 
one thing and one thing only, namely the Holy Spirit of Christ ; and 
once a congregation grasps that single idea, the whole meaning of 
the lucernarium is opened up for them. 

From the fire, we pass to its effect: light. If the new fire symbolizes 
the uncreated Gift, the light from it symbolizes the created gifts of 
sanctifying grace and charity, for the Spirit is the source of every 
created gift and grace. 

Hence in explaining to the faithful what the word light means 
in the Easter Vigil, one may be quite definite and not leave it vague. 
Thus, e.g., when we thrice sing Deo gratias to the deacon’s Lumen 
Christi, the light we thank God for is not merely the effulgent splen- 
dor that shone from Christ’s risen body, but also the light that 
banishes sin’s darkness, the grace-life Christ regained to shed upon 
His fellow-men. We might summarize part of the teaching contained 
in these opening rites as follows: 


As from the flint stone came a new fire, bringing light, 
So from Jesus crucified came His Spirit, bringing grace. 


As the great Candle, with and through its fiery flame, bestows 


light, 


So the risen Christ, with and through His Spirit, bestows grace. 


Now a few words about the staging of this religious drama. Let us 
realize that the solemn Easter Vigil, the high point of the liturgical 
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year, is meant to commence in an impressive way with a striking 
tableau that our people will remember from one end of the year to 
the other. 

We have to put out of our mind memories of the former Saturday 
morning ceremony, visions of clergy and acolytes packed tightly 
into a small church porch and the sacred ministers standing in a 
huddle over a darksome heap of charcoal emitting a piteous wisp 
of smoke. Instead let the M.C. responsible for the arrangements try 
to make the three principal actors stand out clearly. 

The chief one is the figure of Christ on the cross, and as we have 
already remarked, the bigger the processional cross is, the better. 

The second one is the symbol of Christ’s gift, the new fire burning 
on the ground as if it had been cast on the earth from His pierced 
heart. What you want is plenty of flame leaping up to a good height, 
but no smoke (a subterranean supply of methylated spirit?). The 
fire looks natural if it is on the green earth, not if it is in an ugly four- 
legged brazier, or worse, upon a table covered with a white table- 
cloth. These two actors, cross and fire, may be silent, but their 
silence is eloquent. 

The third is the representative of the new people of God that were 
gathered into one by the coming of the Spirit. The scene takes on a 
simple grandeur if the three actors stand in isolation in the center 
of a wide open stage: the circle of the faithful and unnecessary clergy 
and altar-boys should be made to stand well back — then everyone 
sees the tableau at its best. 

As the Vigil begins, our hearts are grateful for God’s Gift but 
have sad memories of the cost in pain and suffering to our Lord; 
hence the Church discreetly prescribes no music or singing. If it is 
decided for some reason or other to have a vernacular hymn before 
the ceremony, it should be one that carries the people’s thoughts to 
Calvary and that evokes sentiments of gratitude to Jesus crucified. 

Should a commentator wish to recall the meaning of the rite as it 
begins, a few words like these would be sufficient: “We stand at 
Calvary before the dead Christ. Let us thank our Lord for casting 
divine fire on the earth from His pierced heart. The fire in our midst 
is a symbol of the Holy Spirit, who came to give life to the Church 
and illumine our souls with the light of His grace.” 
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Enough of the lucernarium has now been examined to enable 
readers to assess for themselves the many points in favor of teaching 
the faithful that the new fire symbolizes the Spirit of Christ. In 
general, it should be clear that far from there being anything in the 
rites that does not square with this symbolism, it seems actually to 
reveal more of their riches than any of the rejected ones. 

The rites are seen to re-present visually in an easily understood 
way the essential doctrine of “how there flowed, from the Lord’s 
death, life for us, and grace.” They truly possess that intuitive clarity, 
that close correspondence of actions and formularies to the mysteries 
being celebrated, that the restoration aimed to achieve. 

By teaching this symbolism for the new fire, one’s sermons and 
instructions about the lucernarium can be very clear and definite, 
and can open the door for the people into the heart of the two 
mysteries: Good Friday’s outpouring of life on Christ’s Mystical 
Body, and Easter Sunday’s on His physical body ; the first meant life 
for our souls, the second foretells life for our bodies; the first gave 
us the Church as our mother, the second gave us, back from the dead, 
our “Father for ever” (Is. 9:6). 

Two separate mysteries, and we re-enact them separately in the 
lucernarium, the first rite recalling the first, the second rite celebrat- 
ing the second. From then on to the end of the Vigil we contemplate 
both, now one, now the other. 

There is no difficulty in teaching this symbolism to the faithful 
because they know already from Pentecost sermons that one of the 
symbols of the Holy Ghost is fire. Incidentally, some of the inexact 
ideas they often have, e.g., that the Holy Ghost never came until 
Pentecost, can be corrected by distinguishing, as Mystici Corporis 
reminds us, between the invisible mission on Good Friday, which is 
continued ever since, and the visible mission on Pentecost, when 
Christ wished to fortify and promulgate His Church by an extra- 
ordinary outpouring of miraculous gifts and powers. 

If we have tended in the past to confine mention of the Holy 
Spirit to our Pentecost sermons, now, guided by Mystici Corporis, 
we can make reparation of honor to Him by showing the faithful the 
part He took in the paschal mystery. 

One could with profit run through the entire text of the Easter 
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Vigil merely to point out the number of references and allusions 
there are to Him down to the final postcommunion. It is interesting 
to note that this prayer rounds off the Vigil by returning to the 
opening theme: the Church prays that the faithful may be drawn 
into closer unity through a new outpouring of the Spirit. 

Thomas O'Neill, S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


ISRAEL’S WISDOM MEETS 
THE WISDOM OF GOD 


HE Christian mystery 
depicted by the Fourth Gospel is essentially a paschal mystery. Thus, 
the episodes in Jesus’ public life which the author groups around the 
three paschal feasts occurring during Jesus’ public ministry are to 
be considered the most telling events in this Gospel. 

After recounting the cleansing of the temple, John also connects 
with the first Pasch Jesus’ encounter with Nicodemus (John 2:23— 
3:21). Here the evangelist presents Jesus as the incarnation of divine 
wisdom, or, perhaps more exactly, as the incarnation of the Father’s 
loving plan of salvation. For John depicts Jesus as author of “eternal 
life,” which He confers upon the believer through Christian baptism, 
and which He has acquired for all men by His redemptive death and 
glorification. 

The introduction to the story is found at the end of chapter two, 
and underscores the wisdom motif which runs throughout the whole 
narrative. “While he was in Jerusalem during the Pasch, many 
among the festival crowd professed to believe in him personally, on 
witnessing the signs he was performing. Still, Jesus, for his part, did 
not entrust himself to them, thanks to his knowledge of them all, and 
because he had no need for anyone to give evidence about man. He 
knew himself what man was like.” 
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When we realize that John writes these lines with Nicodemus in 
mind, we gain a new insight into their meaning. Such “faith” in 
Christ because of His miracles, the evangelist implies, is far from 
true supernatural faith. This reliance on “signs” may indeed lead 
to Christian faith: it does not constitute that faith itself. 

This truth is well illustrated by Nicodemus, who introduces him- 
self to Jesus with a remark which expresses just such a “natural” 
faith. “Master, we know you have come from God as a teacher. 
Nobody can perform the signs you are performing, unless God is 
behind him.” The sequel shows that the speaker has not yet acquired 
the divine insight into the mystery of Jesus which, for John, is the 
infallible hall-mark of Christian faith. 

Another point in this introductory paragraph deserves attention: 
John’s insistence upon Jesus’ divine wisdom. If men, by their own 
natural intelligence, cannot pierce the Christian mystery, He who 
constitutes that mystery possesses full, supernatural knowledge of 
human nature with all its weakness, instability, unreliableness. 

While men need some sort of divine testimony to grasp the secret 
of Jesus’ name, that is, His person (and this whole Gospel is a tissue 
of testimony given by various witnesses to Jesus: the first disciples, 
the Father, Jesus’ own achievements, the Holy Spirit), yet Jesus 


has “no need for anyone to give evidence about man.” 


NICODEMUS, REPRESENTATIVE OF ISRAEL’S WISDOM 


John has been careful from the beginning of this episode to have 
Nicodemus make a good impression upon the reader. He comes to 
Jesus “at night.” In other words, he comes out of the darkness to 
the Light of the world. 

At the close of his narrative the evangelist returns to this same 
idea, thus showing the value of Nicodemus’ sincerity and earnestness 
in seeking Christian wisdom at its fountainhead. “The man who 
lives the truth comes to the Light in order that his actions may reveal 
to have been performed in union with God” (3:21). 

From the way in which John has composed this whole story, it 
would seem that he intends to contrast Nicodemus, an outstanding 
representative of Jewish wisdom, with Him who is wisdom incarnate. 
Thus to Nicodemus’ respectful recognition of Jesus as having “come 
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from God as a teacher” corresponds Jesus’ assessment of Nicode- 
mus: “You are the teacher of Israel, yet you do not know this?” 

This latter remark is meant to draw the reader’s attention to the 
contrast between divine wisdom and the wisdom of Israel. It is not 
necessary to consider it was made ironically, or even in surprise. It 
is simply John’s way of instituting a comparison between the perfec- 
tion of Christian wisdom, found in Christ, and the wisdom of the 
chosen people, about which we must now say a word. 


WISDOM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


To appreciate what may well seem to be a very earthy, ruthlessly 
practical attitude on the part of Nicodemus in the dialogue which 
ensues between himself and Jesus, we must recall the spiritual out- 
look represented by the Sapiential literature of the Old Testament, 
that storehouse containing the fruits of Israel’s practice of “wisdom.” 

The modern Christian is sometimes not a little disconcerted at the 
prosy common-sense attitude towards morality and religion, the 
spiritual opportunism, and even downright cynicism which he finds 
occasionally in books like Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Eccle- 
siasticus. 

It is the ancestor of that mentality which appears in some of the 
Gospel parables, where it leaves the modern Catholic congregation 
with a feeling akin to dismay. While the parable of the unjust steward 
is perhaps the extreme case (Luke 16:1-9), there are other ex- 
amples also (Matt. 22:1-14; 9:16-17; 6:1-4). 

We sometimes fail to remember that our Lord was a Jew, who 
shared all the heritage of ancient Israel. To evaluate properly the 
spirit displayed by the inspired scribes who composed the Sapiential 
literature and who appear to have left their imprint upon the human 
education of Christ, we must recall that Israel had borrowed this 
cult of “wisdom” from Egypt. 

There the pursuit of “wisdom” had a very practical aim. It was 
simply an ancient Egyptian recipe for the technique of how to “win 
friends and influence people,” practised by the scribes or estate- 
managers of the often illiterate land-owners, who kept the master’s 
accounts and administered his property. 

If the scribe’s position was one of trust, it was also one of great 
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delicacy, demanding considerable savoir faire in dealing with the 
master, the master’s wife, and his children. The intrigue of Potiphar’s 
wife against the handsome young Joseph who had rejected her 
attentions (Gen. 39:7—20) illustrates the point. 

As a result, there grew up a whole literature which went by the 
name of “wisdom,” the aim of which was to teach the would-be 
scribe how to conduct himself. 

After its adoption by Israel, in the reign of Solomon, this “wis- 
dom” was gradually elevated to a much higher plane. Scribes like 
Ben Sira saw in the Law the perfect embodiment of a wisdom that 
was God-given (Ecclus. 15:1; 24:23). And the hymns composed 
in honor of this divine wisdom personify it to the point where it 
seems almost a divine person (Prov. 8:22—36; Wisd. 7:25 ff.). 

Moreover, it was these thinkers and scribes,:authors of Israel’s 
Wisdom literature who, towards the close of her divinely inspired 
religious development, answered the agonizing question of why the 
just suffered while the wicked prospered, by promising an after-life 
of happiness or suffering. 

Indeed, the notion of life is a dominant theme in the Sapiential 
books, as a cursory glance at a biblical concordance will show. We 
read in the course of Wisdom’s invitation in Proverbs 8:32—36, 

“He who finds me finds life, 

he will obtain Yahweh’s favor. . . . 

Ben Sira says of Wisdom, 
“Wisdom raises her children 
and takes care of those who seek her out. 

The man who loves her loves life . . .” (Ecclus. 4:11-12). 
This interest in the concept of life explains the important position 
accorded to it in the evangelist’s account of Nicodemus’ meeting 
with Jesus. 


” 


THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN JESUS AND NICODEMUS 


John represents Nicodemus as opening the dialogue with Christ. 
“Master, we know you have come from God as a teacher. Nobody 
can perform the signs you are performing, unless God is behind 
him.” The remark reveals a good deal about the man who makes it. 
Here is a Jewish mind open to the possibility of supernatural influ- 
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ence. Nicodemus is intellectually honest, and he acts on his 
convictions, as this visit of his proves. 

His noble birth is matched by an equally noble character. He has 
all the qualities for a disciple of Christ, except Christian faith. “I 
can assure you,” Jesus tells him, “unless a man is born again, he 
cannot see God’s kingdom.” Only the eyes of faith can see in Jesus 
the advent of God’s kingdom. 

The astute Pharisee, skilled in Israelite wisdom, makes an objec- 
tion to this statement of Christ. “How can a man be born, when he 
has reached maturity? Surely he cannot enter his mother’s womb a 
second time and be born.” 

The Greek word employed by John which we have translated 
“again” is intentionally ambiguous. It can also mean “from above.” 
As our Lord’s next assertion makes clear to the Christian reader of 
this Gospel, the word is intended to have both meanings (“Unless 
a person is born again, that is, from above . . .”). “I can assure 
you: unless a person is born of water and Spirit, he cannot enter 
God’s kingdom. Stop wondering that I told you, “You must be born 
again.’” 

The obvious reference to Christian baptism as a rebirth of “water 
and Spirit” shows that to be born again is to be born supernaturally, 
sacramentally. And this fundamental Christian experience is the 
ordinary means of entering God’s kingdom, the Church. To believe 
in the efficacy of this Christian initiation rite is the first demand 
made upon Christian faith. It is as elementary as it is necessary, and 
will be presently characterized simply as “what happens here below.” 

However this Christian rebirth is still a mystery, which can be 
illustrated by the natural mystery of the wind. “The wind blows 
where it wills. You recognize its sound. Still you do not know where 
it comes from, nor where it is going.” 

There is something about the nature of the wind which always 
remains a puzzle, despite the modern mythology of the meteorolo- 
gist. Likewise, the Christian life imparted in baptism remains im- 
penetrable to human reason, even for a mind trained in the age-old 
wisdom of Israel, as Nicodemus’ last words show. “How can this 
come about?” he asks in bewilderment. 

Jesus’ reply reveals the possession of a wisdom infinitely superior 
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to any Nicodemus knows. “We assert what we know: we testify to 
what we have seen. Yet you do not accept our testimony. If, when I 
spoke to you about what happens here below, you do not believe, 
how will you believe when I speak to you about what happened in 
heaven. Now, no one has ascended into heaven except him who 
descended from heaven — the Son of Man.” 

This rather cryptic remark forms a transition between the teach- 
ing on Christian baptism, which “happens here below” as a datum of 
Christian experience, and the teaching concerning the mystery of 
salvation which terminated, with Christ’s ascension, in heaven. The 
fact that Christ’s ascension is referred to as a past event indicates that 
Nicodemus is now forgotten, and that the sacred writer wishes to 
recall Jesus’ work of salvation to his Christian reader. 


CHRIST’S “GLORIFICATION” AS ULTIMATE SOURCE OF SALVATION 


It is only the Son of Man who can teach us the ultimate source of 
that new life communicated through baptism. “Now just as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the desert, so the Son of Man must be lifted 
up, in order that every man with faith in him may possess eternal 
life.” 

The brazen serpent mentioned in Numbers 21:8ff. was a type of 


the Crucified. Indeed, Wisdom 16:6 calls it “a symbol of salvation.” 
Jesus’ “lifting-up” begins with the cross, but it culminates in His 
ascension into heaven. 

It is characteristic of John’s doctrine on salvation that the glorifi- 
cation of Jesus begins with His passion and death. His mounting of 
the cross is the first step in His “passing from this world to the 
Father.” Through the mysteries of His resurrection and celestial 
exaltation, Christ will complete the work of Christian salvation. 

The contemplation of this divine activity is the object of Christian 
wisdom, since it has produced that “eternal life’ communicated 
through baptism. Moreover, as John now goes on to show, it is a 
part of Christian wisdom to recognize this saving activity as the 
supreme act of the Father’s love for men. 


THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY OF DIVINE LOVE 
“God so loved the world that he has given his only-begotten Son, in 
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order that the man who has faith in him may not perish, but may 
possess eternal life.” 

With these words, John’s description of Christian salvation in this 
paragraph reaches its climax. God’s love for men despite their weak- 
ness, sinfulness, perversity, is the only motive which the New Testa- 
ment recognizes as sufficient to explain the Christian mystery. 

Nowhere in our sacred books do we find the bizarre conception, 
invented by preachers of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, of 
God, because of man’s sin, venting His wrath upon His dying Son 
nailed to the cross. That God’s sanctity cannot tolerate sin, that it 
demands the rectification of the disorder caused by human disobedi- 
ence to His will, is certainly New Testament teaching. But the 
inspired authors unanimously assert that God’s hatred of sin was 
expressed with infinite adequacy by His handing over of His only 
Son to death for our sins and by His raising Him for our justification 
(Rom. 4:25). 

To convince the Christian of the reality and the tenderness of this 
reconciling love of God the Father, both John and Paul refer to one 
of the most tragic and touching scenes in the Old Testament, Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice of Isaac. The presence of this typology is suggested in 
the present passage by John’s phrase “his only-begotten Son.” 

Paul employs the same typology in describing God the Father as 
Him “who did not spare his own Son, but handed him over for the 
sake of us all.” And he adds, “How will he not grant us everything 
else along with him?” (Rom. 8:32). 

To appreciate the values which the writers of the apostolic age 
found in the story of Abraham’s terrible sacrifice, we must not forget 
the details in the narrative of Genesis which emphasize Abraham’s 
fatherly love of Isaac (Gen. 22:2—16); how the father permits the 
little boy to take only the wood upon his back, while he himself 
carries the fire and the knife, for fear Isaac might hurt himself. This 
tender affection manifested by the greatest of the patriarchs was 
found worthy to serve as the type of God the Father’s love for men. 


CHRISTIAN SALVATION AS JUDGMENT 


Towards the end of his development on Christian salvation, John 
depicts it as a judgment. What Paul calls the redemption, John 
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conceives as the judgment. The Son who entered human history 
as the light of the world has come bringing men salvation. “God did 
not send His Son into the world to judge the world, but in order that 
the world might be saved through him.” At the same time, it remains 
true that this very presence of the Son provokes a judgment. 

Divine wisdom, incarnate in the Son, is not a thing or a theory 
about which men may debate, towards which they can take a de- 
tached view. This wisdom is a divine person, demanding love and 
devotion, not philosophical speculation. “This is the judgment: the 
light has come into the world, and men loved the darkness more than 
the light.” John’s juridical conception of the salvation brought by 
Jesus Christ has the merit of bringing home to his reader that he 
must become personally involved in this revelation of God’s love. 

Each individual must make his own decision: for Christ or against 
Him. John’s message, expressed so frequently in abstract terms, is 
to be taken seriously. The Father’s supreme manifestation of love 
for men through His gift of the Son invites a response of love which 
men can refuse only to their eternal peril. 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


OUR GOD IS 
THE GOD OF HISTORY (II) 


LECTION was 
Israel’s chief glory; it was at the same time the source of profound 
duty. Only Israel had been given the vision of God, and Israel alone 
was required to walk in that vision. 
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Why? To what purpose had God done this thing? When Hilaire 
Belloc wrote his flippant lines, 
“How odd 
of God 
to choose 
the Jews,” 
he was perhaps unaware that Israel itself had marveled over the 
same fact with quite as great a sense of awe and with equal puzzle- 
ment. When the Mosaic traditions were gathered, probably in north- 
ern Israel, into the lyric discourses of Deuteronomy, the inspired 
author could only echo the thought of the northern prophet Hosea, 
having seen a part of the answer: 

It was not because you are the largest 
of all nations that Yahweh set his heart on you and chose you, for you 
are really the smallest of all nations. It was because Yahweh loved you 
and because of his fidelity to the oath he had sworn to your fathers, that 
he brought you out with his strong hand from the place of slavery, and 
ransomed you from the hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Deut. 7:7-8). 


These are words of hope and faith, they are not an accounting for 
the covenant. The Old Testament was to live in hope and faith, never 
quite to have the answer to this most fundamental of all questions. 


The picture of Moses, the liberator, destined to see from afar but 
not to enter the promised land to which he had led, is a figure of 
that whole people to which he gave the Law. 

Yet Israel knew that it had been chosen because of Yahweh’s 
love, and to know that God is love was to know more than all the 
Gentiles knew. 

The doctrine of the election was, at the one time, the sure guaran- 
tee that the covenant with Yahweh could not be confused with the 
Canaanite covenants with the Baals, and the source of the contin- 
uous vitality of Israelite religion. The why of the covenant was a 
standing challenge, a mystery which was to be entered in only by 
many fragmentary and varying utterances. 

It was enough, however, that Israel should know that the cove- 
nant had a why, for in this were the seeds of the divine discontent, 
the soul-searching, and the expectation that produced the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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Thus Amos views Yahweh as above all the God of justice, and 
accordingly the people which was created by His word must appear 
before Him with clean hands and heart. 

The significance of Amos does not lie in his having related moral- 
ity to religion. This relation, it is true, is Israel’s achievement, pos- 
sible only to a revealed religion and unthinkable in the pagan nature 
myths, but it is already present in the oldest Pentateuchal traditions 
which are far older than Amos. What Amos did was to insist that 
the moral bond produced by the covenant was horizontal as well as 
vertical, or vertical because horizontal. 

The words of St. John express in the New Testament what Amos 
saw in the Old: “If anyone says, ‘I love God,’ yet hates his brother, 
he is a liar. Why? Because he who does not love his brother whom 
he sees, cannot love God whom he does not see” (1 John 4:20). 

And Amos and John agree on the reason: “We exercise mutual 
love because he first loved us” (1 John 4:10). For Amos a covenant 
by its very nature consists in rahamim, a term which means the spon- 
taneous, dedicated love that a mother feels for her child. The other 
prophets join to this the virtue of hesed, the dutiful love which results 
from a common bond and which conveys mutual obligations. 

From these two fonts have sprung the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians and the Last Supper discourse of John’s Gospel. 

For Amos covenant is brotherhood, and in destroying brother- 
hood Israel had necessarily destroyed the covenant. Yet it was a 
covenant of election, a covenant which Israel had not made but 
which had rather made Israel. What Yahweh might do in future 
Amos did not clearly see, but for the present he knew that the end 
of election could only be a confirmation of the judgment which 
Israel had already decreed against itself in ceasing to be Israel. 

From this same viewpoint are to be understood the prophetic 
condemnations of sacrifice which run through the entire age of 
prophecy from Amos to Malachi. 

It was the fashion a generation ago to oppose the “prophetic re- 
ligion,” of which we have been speaking, to the “popular religion” 
of cult and sacrifice which eventually triumphed in the priestly legis- 
lation of Leviticus. This was largely the theory of those who had so 
long been habituated to thinking of the prophets in terms of Calvin, 
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Zwingli, and Knox (even as a Catholic might conceive of them as an 
earlier Vincent Ferrer or Francis of Assisi), that the distinction be- 
tween type and antitype had become rather thoroughly effaced. 

There is no point in explaining here how a deepened knowledge 
of the ancient Near East and a better appreciation of the unity of the 
Old Testament have not only made the theory untenable; we now 
have many critics who have veered to the other extreme and who 
threaten to reduce all the prophets to the status of cult functionaries. 

It is a theory that should never have been on the evidence that 
already existed, on the evidence of an Amos who even in Israel heard 
Yahweh roar forth His judgment from the distant Judaite temple of 
his youth, on the evidence of an Isaias who experienced the call to 
prophecy in the same temple of Jerusalem in the midst of the smoke 
of sacrifice, on the evidence of the priest-prophet Jeremiah, and the 
Ezekiel who lived through the doom foretold by the earlier prophets 
and who looked forward to the renewal of sacrifice in a new Jeru- 
salem with all the careful attention to detail that we find in Leviticus. 

The sacrifice that the prophets condemned was the kind that made 
of Yahweh a non-moral Canaanite Baal. The fastidious Westerner 
who is drawn by curiosity to observe the Passover sacrifice of the 
Samaritans on Mount Garizim is (as he invariably feels compelled 
to point out in his later account of his impressions) repelled by what 
is to these people a sincere act of religion maintained in the face of 
hardship and persecution. He is tempted to feel that the prophets, 
who shared his “spiritual” idea of religion, must have been similarly 
repelled. But when Isaias cries out in Yahweh’s name, 


“What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices?” 
asks Yahweh; 

“I am sated with the holocausts of rams, 
and the fat of calves; 

I take no pleasure in the blood of bulls, 
or of lambs, or of he-goats” (1:11), 


he makes clear his meaning in what has gone before, when he called 
the people Sodom and Gomorrah, and in what follows, when he 
ends with the charge: 


“When you make many prayers, I shall not listen: 
your hands are full of blood. 
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Wash yourselves, make yourselves clean, 
remove the evil of your deeds 
from before my eyes; 
cease to do evil, 
learn to do good; 
seek justice, punish the oppressor, 
do right by the orphan, defend the widow” (1:16-17). 


Forms change, it is the spirit that stays. If, as the New Testament 
realized, the blood of the Son of God has rendered both unnecessary 
and unfitting the perpetuation of animal sacrifice, neither does the 
New Testament hesitate to find in the sacrifices of Leviticus a fore- 
shadowing of both the form and the spirit of Christ’s sacrifice. 

The prophets, while demanding the spirit without which the form 
is a sham and a pretence, do not fall into the tragic blunder of imag- 
ining that man can do away with forms, or that dispensing with 
forms automatically ushers in the spirit. 

Nor do they confuse good taste with the will of God. There is no 
more conflict between Leviticus and Isaias than between the Roman 
Ritual, say, and the Imitation of Christ. Both are inspired by the 
same reality, but each has a proper office to fulfill. 

The line once more is direct which leads into a New Testament 
where John forever hammers at the theme that the visible Church 
is Christ invisible, that the matter of her sacraments conceals the 
grace that works within them, that God must be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth; and where James would have the sick brother 
call in the presbyters of the Church to anoint him with oil in the 
name of the Lord, remembering the while that “religion pure and 
undefiled before God and the Father is to care for orphans and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself from being tainted by 
the world” (1:27). 

Once more we have had occasion to refer to the connection be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments. As Christians we have been 
taught to regard the Old Testament as the foreshadowing of the 
New, the New Testament as the fulfilment of the Old. This is, of 
course, a correct perspective. There is a progressive revelation 
throughout the Old Testament period, and even within the relatively 
short time that is spanned by the New Testament, a progressive 
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revelation that is coupled with an unfolding of the divine message 
in the minds and hearts of spiritual men. 

Yet in a way it is more correct to speak of the oneness of the 
Bible than of the connection between the two Testaments. The ex- 
pansion of revelation does not take place in the neat, logical order 
of a theological treatise, in which A is followed by B, and B by C, 
and so on. It is, instead, rather like the development of a fugue, in 
which themes appear, disappear, and reappear without evident or- 
der, in which the end is present already from the beginning, yet can- 
not be seen in its proper light until the whole has been played 
through. 

It is, indeed, rather like the Semitic thought processes which find 
their characteristic expression in the literary forms of the Bible, in 
which there is no skipping to the end for a hasty summary. The 
whole must be read clean through for its total effect. 

If some of the themes of the Bible are only faint echoes in the 
Old Testament, their mighty crescendoes kept for the New, others 
have run through both point and counterpoint before the New Testa- 
ment is reached. The New Testament has little to add, for example, 
in the consideration of the realness of sin. Isaias’ vision of Yahweh 
as the God whose creative glory fills the whole earth recognizes in 
human transgression the one barrier that prevents man from em- 
bracing this glory — God’s holiness, and man’s lack of it. Holiness 
and its absence is the ultimate difference between God and man. 

If the Second Isaias (in chapters fifty-two and fifty-three of Isa- 
ias) foresees the glorification that will come about through the re- 
demptive suffering of the Servant of the Lord, and if John sees Jesus 
at length manifesting this glory in His words and works in Galilee 
and Judea, they have a later but not a deeper understanding of what 
sin is and what must be done about it. 

Once more it is the uncompromising facts of history that have 
determined the developments of the Bible. In one way Hosea, who 
followed Amos, has a profounder appreciation of election and its 
meaning to Yahweh, when he sees it as the expression of a love 
which demanded love in return, but which has been repaid instead 
with the same adultery which Hosea experienced in the tragic his- 
tory of his faithless wife. 

But Amos, not Hosea, showed the way into the deeper why of 
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the covenant by his very insistence on the “negative” aspect of 
Yahweh’s judgment and vengeance rather than on the “positive” 
aspect of His love. In the words of Fr. Bouyer, “It is not the people as 
such ransomed from Egypt that makes up the only Israel, the true 
people of God. Within this multitude a minority alone is the object 
of the divine promises. All the further history of Israel, and the 
meaning of all its trials, will be in the isolation of these ‘elect’.” For 
judgment is the corollary of election. 

After the deeds of Yahweh’s grace in the Exodus, the deeds of 
His avenging power likewise have their part to play, and they too 
are Heilsgeschichte. The dissolution of the united kingdom after 
Solomon’s reign, the extinction of the northern kingdom of Israel 
in the latter eighth century, and of Juda in the sixth, are also divine 
interventions aimed at the fulfilment of a grand design. 

And this Amos saw when he prayed that God might have mercy 
on the remnant of Joseph. This theme Isaias takes up at the very 
moment he recognizes the total obduracy of Israel, when he foresees 
a purified remnant return from captivity to repossess the promised 
land. Jeremiah’s vision is even broader, embracing the return of 
those scattered by war and devastation as well as by captivity. And 
Ezekiel has an invincible hope that this covenant re-established will 
be forever. 

The medicinal effect of God’s punishments was therefore seen 
from the beginning, in the prophecy of Amos, the untutored herds- 
man of Tekoa. It remained only for the great prophet who produced 
the Second Isaias on the very eve of the return from captivity to 
crystallize in the figure of the Servant of Yahweh the sublime doc- 
trine of redemption through suffering. 

How this doctrine finds its dogmatic and historical completion in 
the Gospel, we are well aware. If, then, Hosea’s knowledge of the 
divine hesed is alive with the breath of charity of the New Testament, 

l’'amor che move il sole e l'altre stelle, 
it is a sterner, more “primitive” idea of God that has become the 
major theme of Paul and of Jesus Himself. 

In much the same way, the “primitive” nature of corporate re- 
sponsibility often shocks us when we meet it in the Old Testament, 
and we feel compelled to explain it away as a limitation of the times 


2“the love which moves the sun and all the stars.” 
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that produced it. Why should a man suffer for the sins of his father? 
we ask. Why, indeed? The Israelites asked themselves the same 
question, but they did not make the mistake of denying the fact 
simply because they did not know why it was a fact. 

It is true that Israelite justice was frequently primitive, a real 
limitation of the times. Stoning to death a whole family for the sin 
of one member or putting a city to the sword for the crime of a single 
citizen reflects an imperfect grasp of the meaning of guilt and pun- 
ishment. 

But the Bible never pretends that human justice is perfect. Israel 
was as knowing as we are that the innocent should not perish with 
the guilty: the ancient Yahwistic accounts of the flood and the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis teach precisely this. 
Israel also knew that the innocent do often suffer, for all that. 

The doctrine of corporate responsibility safeguarded a truth 
which Israel recognized to be operative both in human and divine 
affairs, mysterious though it might be. 

When Ezekiel rebukes his contemporaries for repeating the prov- 
erb, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,” and asserts, “As I live, says Yahweh, this proverb 
shall no more be used by you in Israel” (18:12), it is not precisely 
correct to conclude, as a recent commentator has done, that “he was 
freeing prophetic theology from a contradiction which threatened to 
choke off its development.” The older prophets knew what they were 
doing in laying the crimes of Israel to Israel the nation. Ezekiel did 
not reject the principle of solidarity ; he condemned the attempt to 
make its mysterious truth a denial of personal guilt, quite a different 
thing. 

The mystery of iniquity, the problem of pain and suffering, are 
not to be dismissed by glib solutions based on a pat individualism. 
These were the arguments of Job’s friends who, when all had been 
said and done, were told by Yahweh that “you have not spoken 
rightly concerning me, as has my servant Job” (Job 42:8). Job the 
complainer is forced to admit that he has entered into things too 
mysterious to know, but he has at least known that they are mysteries 
not to be rationalized out of existence. 

It is, again, the “primitive” concept of solidarity in sin, salvation, 
and responsibility, that pervades the New Testament. If the fall of 
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man in Adam is a mystery only imperfectly to be grasped by analo- 
gies, the salvation of man in Christ is no less a mystery. If the inno- 
cent have suffered for the guilty, yet the many guilty have been made 
righteous because of the Innocent. 

Christian life and morals no less than Israelite are premised on a 
union that exists through no mere tie of blood or moral bond, but 
through a divine act that has created what we have no analogy in 
nature adequate to explain to the full. In this connection Wheeler 
Robinson has well written: 

If we take such cross-sections of the de- 
velopment of Hebrew morality as we are afforded, say, by the Book of 
the Covenant [i.e. Exodus 20—23], the Law of Holiness (Lev. 19) and 
Job’s apologia pro vita sua (31), it is easy to see the presence of both 
justice and mercy throughout, and their development within the group. 
If mishpat stands for the original element of tribal custom, hesed repre- 
sents that mingling of love and duty which springs directly from the 
conception of common ties, and expands to include and regulate the 
conception of Yahweh’s relation to Israel, so uniting morality and reli- 
gion in the most characteristic feature of all Israel’s development. We 
do not exaggerate when we say that Hebrew morality, and consequently 
Christian morality, are what they are because they sprang up within a 
society dominated by the principle of corporate personality. 


Again, which is the more “primitive” stage of revelation and re- 
ligious thought, that which tries to make God known by conceiving 
Him in human terms, or that which tries to achieve the same effect 
by denying to Him these same human traits? We have both attempts 
in the Old Testament, often in the same context. If Yahweh says 
through Hosea, 


“T am God and not man, 
The Holy One in your midst” (11:9), 


it is also Hosea who records of the same Yahweh the most daring 
of all human claims made on Deity, the sonship brought about by 
election: 


“When Israel was a child, I loved him, 
and out of Egypt I called my son... 
It was I who taught Ephraim to walk, 
I took them up in my arms” (11:1, 3). 
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The ancient stories of Genesis in which Yahweh walks in the 
Garden of Eden in the cool of the evening, sits down to a meal 
served by His friend Abraham, shuts Noah securely in the Ark, and 
the like, are, we are told, “anthropomorphic,” naive, and close to 
myth in their familiarity. And it is true that this kind of narrative 
becomes rarer as the Bible grows older: more and more Yahweh 
appears only in a cloud of “glory,” or speaks from the sky, or sends 
an angel. 

It is a stylistic tendency that merges into the New Testament, so 
that the Yahweh who in Exodus appears to Moses face to face on 
Sinai, delivered the Law to him “through angels,” according to St. 
Paul. It is a tendency dictated by the same sort of reverence that 
caused Judaism to cease to pronounce the sacred name of God. It 
is a tendency that is later in time than the anthropomorphisms of 
the Yahwist. But does it reveal more of the truth about God? 


Father Roderick MacKenzie has recently written: 

What we often 
have vaguely in mind, when we say, for instance, that a given book is 
“full of anthropomorphisms,” but that another, treating equally of God, 
is relatively free of them, is the distinction between spiritual anthropo- 
morphisms and physical ones. In reality, the statement that “God is 
spirit” (John 4:24) is no less anthropomorphic than “the just shall 
behold his face” (Ps. 11:7). The difference is merely that the one uses 
a spiritual part of man, the other a physical, as a primum analogatum 
for expressing a truth about God. . . . They are both analogies. 


We cannot avoid representing God by pictures. Are the earliest pic- 
tures of Genesis less true of Him than the later “spiritualization?” 

We are not contrasting these pictures, of course, with the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy. Nobody ever pretended that the Aristotelian 
Uncaused Cause and Unmoved Mover is a Being to be loved and 
worshipped. To limit ourselves to the God of philosophy would be 
to return to paganism. The question regards the “primitive” or 
“earthy” conception of the revealed Yahweh compared with the 
“developed” and “spiritual” conception of the later Old Testament 
and of Judaism. 

When in the fulness of time God once more visited His people to 
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reveal His new Law He did not send an angel but spoke to them 
face to face as He had spoken to Moses. He did not conceal Himself 
in a cloud of glory, but He ate and drank among them as with Abra- 
ham. 

Surely the simple stories with all their anthropomorphism have 
seized upon a truth that is every bit as important as it is to remind 
ourselves, occasionally, that God does not really have a face or a 
hand, or experience anger or the rest. The Yahweh whom Hosea rep- 
resents as torn with anguish at the prospect of casting off the people 
created by His love, alternately yielding to the yearning to forgive 
despite all and to the stern prompting of justice, shows God as He 
has really manifested Himself in history. At all events, this is the 
God of the New Testament. 

The present-day attempt of Rudo:f Bultmann and his school to 
“demythologize” the Gospel by substituting various philosophical 
abstractions of the moment is only the recurrence of the earlier es- 
says, as in Marcionism or Docetism, to paganize the Gospel. Not 
only does it not remove the God of history; by its works it betrays 
paganism’s eternal war against the reality and truth of the nature 
which God created and called good and to which He has ever con- 
descended and accommodated Himself. 

The closest the Old Testament ever comes to the God of philoso- 
phy is in the Wisdom literature. Faithful to the non-Israelite origins 
of this wisdom, which has been aptly called “sanctified common- 
sense,” the authors of Wisdom, Sirach, and Ecclesiastes tend to 
speak of God rather than of Yahweh. They tend to stress the univer- 
sality of God in an age when Alexander’s Hellenist empire had made 
national distinctions somewhat an anachronism, insisting on His 
transcendence against a genial syncretism that would eagerly have 
accepted Yahweh as another symbolism of the Olympian Zeus as 
it had accepted the Baals and the sinister gods and goddesses of 
Africa and Phrygia. 

Yet for all that it speaks with a different language, the Wisdom 
literature remains true to the religion that had adopted it. A Hellen- 
ist Greek could have written these lines of Sirach: 


Wisdom sings her own praises, 
before her own people she proclaims her glory; 
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In the assembly of the Most High she opens her mouth, 
in the presence of his hosts she declares her worth (24:1-2); 


but only an inheritor of the faith of Israel could have continued: 


Then the Creator of all gave me his command, 
and he who formed me chose the spot for my tent, 
Saying, “In Jacob make your dwelling, 
in Israel your inheritance.” 
Before all ages, in the beginning, he created me, 
and through all ages I shall not cease to be. 
In the holy Tent I ministered before him, 
and in Sion I fixed my abode. 
Thus in the chosen city he has given me rest, 
in Jerusalem is my domain. 
I have struck root among the glorious people, 
in the portion of Yahweh, his heritage (24:12-16). 


God remains the God of election. True wisdom is but the reflection 
of this God, His abiding shekinah, “presence,” as the later rabbis 
were to speak of it. What was left was that a new revelation should 
show that this Presence was to be even more wonderful, even more 
enduring, when 
The Word became flesh, 
and pitched his tent among us; 
and we saw his glory, 
glory as of the only-begotten from the Father, 
full of grace and of truth (John 1:14). 


In a magnificent book that has told so much so well, perhaps one 
of Fr. Bouyer’s few defects is not to have shown how the Wisdom 
literature prepares for the New Testament quite as much by what it 
fails to say as by what it says. The Wisdom writers know, even as 
they repeat them, that the ancient formulas need a new expression 
which they are unable to give. 

Prophetism had ceased in Israel. There is an air of expectancy 
about the Wisdom books, a waiting for something that is not yet, 
which without changing truths that were fixed in history would give 
them new life and vigor. Wisdom could preserve Israel from Alexan- 
der’s well-intentioned paganism, but it was a preservative not a 
counter force. 
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What was needed was what came when God once more intervened 
in history. The word of God by which the Wisdom writers avowed 
that He had created and did sustain the world, already half suspect- 
ing the fulness of the truth, was now manifest as incarnate. The 
kingdom of God which had always been known to be an Israel of the 
spirit and not of the flesh, was proclaimed in a fulfilment that di- 
vorced it once and for all from the ties of nation, flesh, and blood. 

The cry of Job for an answer to the problem of pain found its 
response in the suffering and death of the God to whom he had cried 
now made man. By the sufferings of the Servant of the Lord the 
world was healed, and the awful reality of sin was rolled back. 

In the resurrected Christ a new race of men was born, not of the 
flesh but of the will of God. Life and light and truth came with a 
brilliance that was never to fade. Israel’s purpose was at last seen 
whole and entire, and Israel became the Church. 

Vetus patet in novo, novum latet in vetere, said the Fathers, “the 
Old Testament becomes evident in the New, the New Testament is 
concealed in the Old.” Only when we conceive of the Bible as one, 
does this truth have meaning. The incarnation, the passion, the 
resurrection are the deeds of God’s grace that have wrought our 
salvation. 

They are not, be it noted, simply the proofs of a salvation which 
God has worked independently of them; they are the very instru- 
ments of salvation. If the Word did not become flesh, there is no new 
race of men that has sprung from Him. It is more vital to us, so to 
speak, that God became man than that the Man Jesus was also God. 
If Christ be not risen it is not merely that Christianity lacks a striking 
argument to justify its claims; if Christ be not risen there is no 
Christian life that is a share in His resurrected life, and Christianity 
simply is not. 

In such a way is our God the God of history. Apart from these 
historical facts the Christian profession, Christian morality, and 
Christian influence are sham and deceit. The testimony to these 
facts, which begins not in the annals of the birth of Christ but in the 
calling of Israel from Egypt, and even beyond into Israel’s first 
origins, is the relevance of the Bible. Through it we are what we are. 

It is with characteristic insight that Fr. Bouyer reserves to the 
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very last a chapter on the Psalms. Possibly nowhere else in the Bible 
can its essential oneness be better seen. In a sense, in many senses, 
the Psalms are all of Israel. They are its history, some of them 
reaching back to a time when there was no Israel, when they existed 
as Canaanite poetry. Others are among the latest compositions of the 
Old Testament. They are its theology, reflecting every hue of the 
many colored mosaic that was put together from the thoughts and 
inspirations of the centuries, but especially hymning those dominant 
themes which told Israel about God and about itself. 

Above all, they are its prayer, and nowhere else is a man revealed 
so clearly as in the manner of his praying. It is a symbol of the unity 
of the Bible, and of Israel and the Church, that the Psalms have been 
from the first the chief text of Christian prayer and liturgy. 

It is more than a symbol, it is the inevitability of history that the 
Israel of fulfillment can use the prayers of the Israel of expectation 
without altering a line or suppressing a syllable, but with a deeper 
awareness of the eternal purposes of the Spirit. 

“Hear, O Israel! Yahweh our God, Yahweh is one. . . . And 
what great nation has a God so close to it as Yahweh our God is 


close to us when we call on him?” (Deut. 6:4; 4:7). 
Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


CTIVE participation in Chi- 
cago is scarcely news any more. Burble about how your parish is start- 
ing to sing the Mass, and not uncommonly you get the response, “Oh 
yes, we’re doing that too.” The question no longer is “Why bother?” but 
“How do you start?” Reports from churches who have participation 
programs underway can be a valuable source of encouragement if not 
enlightenment. This is one such report. 
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SS. Peter and Paul parish in South Chicago numbers about eight 
hundred families with a grade school and girls’ high school whose com- 
bined enrolment comes to something like seven hundred students. 
Around seventy per cent of the men are employed at one of the Calu- 
met area steel mills. Very few young people go on to college; hardly 
any parents have done so. This is not a suburban parish. 

In September, “the Green Card” made its debut here at the ten o’clock 
Mass. Some six months of preparation, however, had preceded that 
morning when active participation became more than a promise; and 
even before that time we had been thinking about it. 

What really launched the project was a Tract by Fr. John Hayes in 
one of the issues of WorsHIP last winter which described an appealing 
new format for participation. Published by the World Library of Sacred 
Music (a second card has since appeared), the Green Card featured 
what proved to be an irresistible formula of English, Latin, and four 
appropriate hymns. That did it. The pastor, Father T. J. Neckerman, 
immediately placed an order for five hundred cards, and we started 
planning. 

There were some assets that could be counted on right from the be- 
ginning. We had an enthusiastic and experienced organist in Sister 
Euphrasia of the Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Then there were a grade school choir, a high school choir, and a better 
than average adult mixed choir to help when needed. Another plus 
value was a Holy Name Society with a tradition of robust group sing- 
ing, though its modest repertory was limited to a half dozen hymns, all 
of which could be found on the black list of the Society of St. Gregory. 

There was no mystery about the first thing that had to be done. It 
would have been no good passing out the cards some Sunday without 
fair warning as to what we were up to. I suspect a good number would 
have accepted the card from the usher thinking, “What do I need this 
for? I brought my rosary.” It was quite clear that a lot had to be said 
before anything was sung. 

Sacrifice, Fr. Howell tells us, is a matter of doing what comes natur- 
ally. Well, it is and then again it isn’t. There are times when it seems 
that for most of our people making a novena or lighting a vigil candle 
is about the ultimate, certainly the most spontaneous, outburst of re- 
ligious devotion. All this is to say that not too many of our people really 
knew what the Mass was all about. 

Father Howell’s Of Sacraments and Sacrifice seemed about the best 
thing on hand to work from. The explanations are accurate, understand- 
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able, and there is a nice emphasis on essentials. This we used as a sort 
of syllabus for a course of sermons that ran uninterruptedly through the 
spring except for one or two major feasts and Sundays on which a letter 
from the Ordinary was to be read. 

We spent one Sunday trying to sketch where we were going and why, 
then swung into the initial chapters of the book: those on worship in 
general, sanctifying grace, and the Mystical Body. Then we skipped on 
to the second section of the book for discussions on “The Meaning of 
Sacrifice,” “‘Man’s Yearning,” “What Happens at Mass,” and “Com- 
pleting the Sacrifice.” All through the series we made it a point to insist 
on fundamental ideas and to continually review and relate each new idea 
with what had gone before. The whole operation was based on the old 
pedagogical principle, “Tell them what you’re going to teach them, 
teach it, then tell them what you taught them.” 

About four or five Sundays towards the end were devoted to close-ups 
on the various parts of the Mass, the material for which was drawn from 
Jungmann’s Mass of the Roman Rite. Here it seemed like a good idea 
to start using the terminology of the Green Card, e.g. “Entrance Rite,” 
“Scripture Service,” etc. 

We ended the series of Mass instructions on the second Sunday of 
June with a full scale commentary at all Masses but the 5:30 a.m. The 
celebrant of each Mass prepared his chalice and vested in the sanctuary 
near the communion rail, while another priest handled the explanation. 
If nothing else the demonstration evoked considerable public sympathy 
for the clergy. It was about 90° that morning and afterwards a woman 
avowed how sorry she was that we had to wear “all those clothes.” 

Along with the Sunday instructions, the juniors and sophomores of 
the high school and all divisions of the parish CCD religion workshops 
for public high school students studied the Mass through the spring 
semester. In school on weekdays the Green Card Mass soon replaced 
a less satisfactory form of the dialogue Mass that had been used once 
a week. Grade and high school classes rehearsed the hymns in their 
respective music periods for about three weeks. Then we had a general 
practice for each of the schools in which the necessity of prayerful sing- 
ing was underlined. Thanks to expert teaching, their singing right from 
the outset left little to be desired. 

The first four or five times the Green Card was used I directed from 
the front of the church; but it soon became obvious that a leader for 
the singing or responses was superfluous. All that was needed — and 
this was only for a couple of weeks — was some direction in regard to 
the new rubrics. 
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We weren’t surprised that the children caught on so quickly. Just 
about everybody liked the “new Mass” immediately, especially the 
hymns. Most of the adults who occupy the pews behind the children 
in the morning took a card on the days it was used. The CCD youth 
used the Green Card with two hymns at an evening Mass closing for the 
religion workshops last June. They had had about twenty minutes re- 
hearsal. About half of the group had never pronounced Latin before. 
It can be done. 

On Sundays, of course, things couldn’t be expected to move so 
smoothly. After the wind-up of the series in June we elected for various 
reasons to hold off with the Green Card until fall, although the Leaflet 
Missal was available in the pews to prevent the new found interest in 
the Mass from flagging. 

About mid-September we reviewed the essentials once more and an- 
nounced that on the following Sunday at the ten o’clock Mass we were 
going to start practicing what we had preached. A few minutes before 
Mass I indicated the new standing and sitting regulations with a word 
or two about why these were really more appropriate than the old sys- 
tem. Then we practiced the first of the prayers, the Kyrie eleison. Better 
a spoken prayer before the singing, I felt; they couldn’t miss on that, 
whereas their initial self-consciousness might have left me soloing, if 
we began with a hymn. The first Kyrie was audible but uncertain. After 
a word of reassurance we tried again and this time it came out mezzo 
forte. 

With this minor success we were on our way. We practiced all the 
responses up to the sermon and lastly the first hymn. I sang it through 
alone the first time, then asked them to repeat it with the organ. With 
the sisters and a sprinkling of school children singing bravely, it didn’t 
sound half bad. The performance at Mass a minute or so later was also 
quite passable. Reading the epistle and gospel in English while the cele- 
brant says them in Latin has the added advantage of allowing more 
time for the sermon; and during this period we explored the rest of the 
card and practiced the Latin responses and the offertory hymn. 

The nice thing about this set-up is that the people sing the entrance 
hymn and the offertory hymn immediately after they’ve rehearsed them. 
This seems to bolster confidence considerably. At the end of Mass we 
repeated the opening hymn, which meant that they had actually sung 
the tune six times. 

On the following Sunday we learned the closing hymn in a few min- 
utes before Mass. Since then, with the exception of the Sunday after 
Christmas, the Green Card has been used regularly at the ten o’clock 
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Mass. The results have been far from ideal, but we expected as much. 
The men generally are not terribly forward, partly because there are 
less of them in church, and partly because they have been convinced 
over the years that they can’t sing. The preface responses often sound 
garbled and the “Amen” conclusion of the Canon is almost always 
disappointing. 

Still the people like it. “You know you’ve been to Mass”; “You feel 
a lot closer to everybody when you’re singing together”; “I understand 
a lot better now”: when such expressions become the party line, you 
know you're on the right track. 

Naturally this is just a start. The mechanics have to be improved ; the 
fourth hymn has to be learned. We intend to adopt Fr. Howell’s pro- 
posals for the dialogue Mass that appeared in the final issues of last 
year’s WorSHIP. There are six other Masses each Sunday morning which 
are still silent. And then there is the high Mass which is as yet very 
much the choir’s show. Most important, we have somehow to teach 
our people how to make this communal singing and praying a genuine 
and deeply meaningful, and even spontaneous, expression of their re- 
ligious devotion. 

Efforts to involve our people, however, have not been confined to 
the Sunday Mass. Early in the fall three hundred copies of the People’s 
Hymnal were secured from the World Library. And so when the time 
came for our eight day novena in honor of the Immaculate Conception 
last December we were ready. 

On the opening night our new hymnals came out for the first time; 
and once again there was a five minute warm-up before the service. The 
same rehearsal procedure was employed. I sang the first verse of the 
hymn, then all repeated the first verse and went on with the following 
verses, with the organist playing the melody in double octaves. In this 
way we were able to sing “Behold a Virgin” and “Immaculate Mary” 
the first night. The following evening “Humbly We Adore Thee” and 
“O Sanctissima” were added to the repertoire and on the fourth evening 
“Oh Come, Emmanuel.” Not a slur was directed all week at our old 
reliables, “Mother Dear, Oh Pray for Me” and “Mother Dearest, Mother 
Fairest.” These were quietly eased out; and happily they haven't been 
heard since at our regular Tuesday evening novena. No one seems to 
miss them. 

Two other recent celebrations offered fine opportunities for congrega- 
tional participation. Instead of having the people sit back before Christ- 
mas midnight Mass while the choir entertained with carols, we borrowed 
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a couple of suggestions from Msgr. Hellriegel and the Gateway Grail 
Center in Detroit and worked out an appropriate and rather impressive 
ceremony that involved a narrator and the people as well as the choir. 
A few weeks later at the Forty Hours devotion the people were coaxed 
to sing the “Pange Lingua” and the Litany of the Saints. Also the eve- 
ning services during Forty Hours afforded another splendid chance to 
bring out the hymnals and add another song to our growing repertoire. 

Currently we’re looking ahead to Holy Week with great expectation. 
Chances are that this year it will be a little bit better. 

That is how things look here after four months of getting the people 
involved. 

John M. Krump 


A CATHOLIC Ca weer 
HIS is a translation (no 


English translator is acknowledged; with good ground one suspects 
Donald H. Bridgehouse, emended), of Katholischer Katechismus der 


Bistiimer Deutschlands which was approved and adopted in 1955 by 
the bishops, as its title indicates, “of the dioceses of Germany.” In The 
Commonweal of July 27, 1956, this reviewer commented on the origi- 
nal at some length (64:413-17). Subsequently Theology Digest (Win- 
ter, 1957) did the real service of making more widely available the 
observations of a man acknowledged by the catechism authors as their 
master, Fr. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., writing in Lumen Vitae in 1955 
(10:573-86). 

The book came as the result of a commission given to Msgr. Gotzel 
and the Deutscher Katecheten Verein in 1938 after the bishops’ Fulda 
meeting. Instructions were given to prepare a catechism which would 
be new not simply in method but also in content. A series of national 
conferences followed, impeded by the war; then came trial editions of 
portions and finally of the entire book. In approved form it appeared 
as a stiff-covered volume of 288 pages, illustrated. 

The actual composition of the text was done by an editorial commit- 
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tee led by Dr. Klemens Tilmann and Father Franz Schreibmayr of 
Munich, priests of the Oratory. Dr. Hubert Fischer of that city pro- 
duced an Introduction to the New Catechism in 1956, and in the same 
year there appeared two sections of the first volume of a Handbook to 
the Catholic Catechism. These go up to Lesson 44, the end of Part I, 
“Of God and Our Redemption.” 

Dr. Josef Goldbrunner who had an intimate part in the production 
of the catechism will be lecturing at the University of Notre Dame this 
summer, and from him much can be learned of the circumstances at- 
tending its composition. Meanwhile, this reviewer can report that Dr. Til- 
mann made it clear in private conversation at Antwerp (1956) that 
the final product represented much compromise. We must not think, 
therefore, that the editors themselves are convinced they have produced 
a perfect work. 

The American edition is handsomely produced and runs to 448 
pages. Prof. Albert Burkart’s pen sketches, here enhanced by color, 
are attractive to this writer, though some have called them stark. The 
translation is good, reproducing a prose that is clear in exposition and 
almost devoid of style. The catechism is designed as a pupil’s book: not 
as a reader or a textbook in the ordinary sense, but a summary for the 
child’s use after the lesson has been taught. Children of Germany in the 
age group ten to thirteen are those for whom the catechism is intended. 
In this country probably only upper-elementary children could be 
reached by it, quite apart from considerations of price and format. 

The most obvious feature to an American eye will be the 248 Merk- 
sdtze or questions and answers suitable for memorization, which are 
penultimate in each lesson. First comes an introduction, calculated to 
set the tone rather than simply to gain attention. It is usually a biblical 
passage, though it may be a snatch out of a saint’s life, or Church law, 
or pastoral practice. Then comes the exposition, usually not as much 
as a full page, followed by “considerations” (our “thought questions”). 
After that the questions and answers in bold type — one, two or three 
of them, only rarely four to a lesson — and lastly a mixed bag of para- 
graphs, “For My Life,” “Things to Do,” “From the Teachings of the 
Saints,” “What Would You Say?” and so on. The formula is never 
quite the same in two successive lessons. 

The catechism is in four parts: “Of God and Our Redemption,” “Of 
the Church and the Sacraments,” “Of Life in Accordance with God’s 
Commandments,” and “The Four Last Things.” The order is not unlike 
that of the Roman Catechism (1566), which deals with the Creed, the 
Sacraments, the Decalogue, and Prayer (chiefly the Our Father). 
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In the German catechism prayer comes after baptism, a treatment 
which in turn includes chapters on faith, the life of the Church, hope, 
love for God, love for our fellow-man, and following Christ. Temptation 
and sin are dealt with as, “Dangers Threatening Our New Life,” and 
come after the Eucharist and before the virtue and the sacrament of 
penance. Life in the vows of religion has a chapter given to it immedi- 
ately after priestly orders and marriage, which are grouped as, “The 
Sacraments for the Good of the Church.” There are three introductory 
chapters on the glory of our calling, on the Church as the teacher of our 
faith, and the joyful news of God’s kingdom, before Part I begins. 

Part I deals with the Apostles’ Creed and covers all the attributes of 
God our Father in terms of the divine action; with the characteristics 
and work of Christ the Son; and with the works of the Holy Spirit from 
Pentecost until now. A chapter on the All-holy Trinity concludes this 
section. 

Part II describes how Christ founded and equipped His Church, and 
what her mission and her life-giving gifts to men are. 

The clearest evidence of compromise, as Fr. Jungmann points out, 
appears in Part III, where natural law, the Sinai revelation, and con- 
science are the lessons which precede individual chapters on the ten 
commandments. The splendor of St. Thomas’ treatment of Christ’s 
twofold law of love in his De Lege of Lent in 1273, which did not sur- 
vive to the Roman Catechism, is conspicuously absent here. Nonethe- 
less, the virtues are highlighted under each commandment, as is the 
evangelical spirit of conformity to these ten major headings which mark 
a former and incomplete covenant. 

Part IV is the briefest, only thirty pages in all. After the traditional 
“last things” of the medieval period comes a treatment of Christian 
burial and funeral rites, followed by what was truly “last” to the Church 
at the time of her origins, namely Christ’s return in glory, the resurrec- 
tion of all flesh and the transformation of the visible world. An appendix 
of liturgical and popular prayers concludes the whole. 

Those who composed the work insist that it is not a book for reading 
but one to be taught out of, in accordance with a definite plan described 
in other books. The least a reviewer can do is be faithful to their in- 
junction. He can have no view on it that is worth hearing (as is the case 
with our American curriculum Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living) until he has tried to teach from it. Nonetheless, he records the 
following impressions. 

The catechism is soaked in the Scriptures correctly understood (often 
the answers for memorization will be the words of Christ) ; it is oriented 
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toward the sacred liturgy in a fully correct but not exciting way, that 
is to say it does not take special measures to bring about improved pa- 
rochial worship in the whole life of a people; it deals with all the im- 
portant questions in the life of the modern child or adult, including 
those of social morality, satisfactorily but with a certain detachment, 
where it might have indulged in some intensity of feeling to convey a 
spirit of urgency; and lastly, the phrasing is beautifully clear and un- 
encumbered. Surely it is proved here that simple, non-philosophical lan- 
guage can bear the weight of great mystery without strain. 

Those who had supposed that the Germans had composed their new 
national catechism on thoroughgoing kerygmatic principles will learn 
that they were mistaken, that the spirit is not quite the joyous and con- 
fident one of Peter and Paul and the other apostolic heralds. They will 
observe how a nation old in the faith held fast to some human traditions 
it need not have clung to for the sake, perhaps, of avoiding psychologi- 
cal turmoil among pastors and people. 

But they will also see how a prose exposition which questions and 
answers labor in the service of, can serve as the form of that handbook 
which brings the announcement of the Mystery of Christ to the young. 
All the national catechisms which follow this one will be deeply in- 
debted to the German bishops for their splendid contribution. 

Gerard S. Sloyan 


IT CAN BE oe 


N A predominantly Calvinistic (Dutch 
Reformed Church) area in South Africa I have, with much effort, man- 
aged to gather together a dozen young Catholic boys (ages 9-14) and 
formed them into a group of “Pueri Cantores” affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation centered in Paris. There was already existing a choir 
for Missa Cantata only, consisting almost entirely of boys who are 
boarders at the local Catholic College directed by Brothers of Charity. 
I did not want to be in opposition with that choir in any way, so I 


1 Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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concentrated chiefly on the singing of English Compline (arranged by 
Father Clifford Howell, S.J.) and later of English Vespers of the Blessed 
Sacrament (arranged, with ecclesiastical approval, by myself, using 
Msgr. Ronald Knox’s translations of psalms, Magnificat, etc., with such 
modifications as are necessary to avoid misfits between the traditional 
chant and the English words). Msgr. Knox kindly assented to what I 
had done. 

We sing Vespers and/or Compline in any church to which we are 
invited. Recently the four best singers and I (as director) went on a four 
days tour by car, covering 525 miles, and we sang Vespers and Compline 
in four churches in different parts of the Northern and Eastern Trans- 
vaal. Priests, nuns and people showered kindnesses on the boys — a lady 
who heard them sing provided free seats at a cinema (cowboy picture) ; 
playing grounds and balls, riding horses, etc., were placed at their dis- 
posal. They ask me questions about the words they sing, e.g., “Types and 
shadows have their ending, for the newer rite is here,” and receive ex- 
planations. So lex orandi becomes lex credendi, and they get to know 
a little more about their faith. When singing the boys wear alb, amice, 
red girdle, and wooden pectoral cross, and are placed near the altar. 

Any WorsHIP reader who would like to have a free mimeographed 
copy of our English Vespers may write to the author of these lines: Dr. 
K. F. McMurtrie, Lay Oblate O.S.B., The Benedictine Abbey, P.O. Box 
166, Pietersburg, N. Transvaal, South Africa. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Thomas 
O'Neill, S.J., is a staff member of Xavier House, a retreat center in Hong 
Kong. — Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., teaches Scripture at the 
Jesuit Seminary in Toronto.— Rev. Bruce Vawter, C.M., author of 
A Path Through Genesis, after recently completing graduate scriptural 
studies in Rome, has joined the faculty of St. Thomas Seminary, Denver. 
— Rev. John M. Krump is curate of SS. Peter and Paul church, Chi- 
cago. — Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan heads the religious education department 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. — Rev. Fred- 
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erick McManus, author of Rites of Holy Week, joined the canon law 
faculty of the same University at the semester. 


Our cover design. The sacrifice of the cross is the source of all sacra- 
mental life and grace. For this reason a constant tradition, witnessed 
in the preface of blessing the baptismal water and in several of our 
breviary readings, has seen in the water and blood flowing from the side 
of the pierced Christ symbols of the foundation-sacraments of baptism 
and the Eucharist. John narrates the historical fact “in order that you 
may believe” (John 19:35)— words with more than surface-meaning 
for us who know that baptism is the “sacrament of faith” and the Eucha- 
rist the Mysterium fidei. 


This summer the pastor and people of the Church of St. Richard, 
7540 South Penn Ave., Minneapolis, again invite priests and seminarians 
to visit them. Though welcome at any time, the guests are specifically 
invited for two programs: one from June 13-23; the other from August 
8-17. Further details will appear in the next issue of WORSHIP. 


In the diocese of Worcester Bishop Wright has begun an extensive 
program on the holy sacrifice of the Mass, with the theme: “The Laity 
in the Liturgy of the Mass.” Part of the program is educational, directed 
toward a greater knowledge of the Mass; beyond this, the purpose is to 
stimulate devout assistance at Mass and, in particular, participation 
in dialogue Masses by the people. 

The project, which is planned to reach every parish of the Worcester 
diocese, is directly sponsored by the Diocesan Council of Catholic Men. 
The first step was a leadership institute on the Mass held on January 12, 
followed by district institutes designed to reach lay leaders throughout 
the diocese. These take the form of several series of carefully planned 
workshops for the laymen who participate. Some of the workshop titles 
will give an idea of the program’s scope: “Promoting Attendance at 
Weekday Mass”; “Starting a Discussion Club on the Mass”; “Visual 
Aids on the Mass”; “Parish Programs for Promoting the Mass.” 

To make the program effective in every parish, Bishop Wright has 
issued a list of sermon topics for Sundays on the holy Sacrifice, to cover 
the period from January 12 to June 29 of this year. In addition, displays, 
demonstrations, slides, and the like, are being employed to create the 
greatest measure of interest and participation. 

One happy feature of the program is the step-by-step introduction 
of the dialogue Mass, on a diocesan basis first, then for Masses in dif- 
ferent districts, and finally in the individual parishes. For this the Bishop 
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of Worcester has authorized a new dialogue Mass card, which has been 
clearly and attractively designed for popular use. It features the brief 
responses in Latin, vernacular readings by lay lectors, and the English 
recitation of Gloria, Creed, etc. One recommendation may be made: 
the substitution of a hymn by the people in the place of the English reci- 
tation of the prayers at the foot of the altar and again in place of the 
English last gospel. 


A highly successful liturgical program for sisters is in its second 
year in the archdiocese of Boston. It is a project of the Sacramental 
Apostolate of that diocese, founded in 1948 by Archbishop Cushing 
and known for the publication of Mediator. Father William Leonard, 
S.J., of Boston College, has directed the program and has been chiefly 
responsible for its acceptance and progress. 

In the season 1956-1957 monthly meetings were held at Fontbonne 
Academy in Milton, Mass., for the Sisters of St. Joseph, a diocesan con- 
gregation of teaching sisters. Each session consisted of three brief talks, 
given by priests associated with the Boston Sacramental Apostolate, 
followed by periods for discussion and questions. From the beginning 
the sisters welcomed the opportunity and came in large numbers in 
spite of difficulties of distance, weather, and Sunday afternoon com- 
mitments. 

This year the program has been continued for the Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph, with an average attendance of over 500 each month. A new series 
was begun last fall for sisters of other religious congregations. These 
sessions have been equally well received; they are held at Merrimack 
College in Andover. 

Although most of the religious attending the conferences are teaching 
sisters, an attempt has been made to center the program on the sacred 
liturgy in the religious life. Naturally it is hoped and expected that the 
results of the talks will be reflected in the classrooms as well. So far as 
topics are concerned, a balanced program has been designed, ranging 
from liturgical motivation of the religious to the Church year as ob- 
served in the convent. 

It would be hard to overestimate the value of sessions like these di- 
rected to sisters eager to grow in the spiritual life and to influence others, 
especially children and young people, along the lines of the liturgical 
renewal. All the priests who have prepared talks for the two groups of 
sisters have been impressed by the desire and need felt by the religious, 
many of whom lack the leisure and the resources for extensive reading 
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and study. Anyone interested in the details of the program or a list of 
topics should write to Rev. William Leonard, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill 67, Mass. 


RESPONSES 


TIME OF THE EVENING MASS 


In 1957 the Holy Father allowed the bishops to permit holy Mass “to be 
celebrated every day after midday” for the spiritual welfare of the people. 
Does this mean that an afternoon Mass may begin at 2 or 3 o’clock, with 
the bishop’s permission? 

No. Although this might appear to be the sense of the expression 
“after midday,” the Congregation of Sacred Rites has already clarified 
the matter. Afternoon Masses may not begin until 4 p.m. 

On June 21, 1957, the Congregation answered yes to the question, 
whether the rule (issued in 1953) remained in effect “with regard to 
the hour of the celebration of Mass (namely, after four o’clock). By 
this answer the Congregation insisted on the original regulation made 
by the Holy Father, that the permitted evening Masses “shall not begin 
before four o’clock in the afternoon” (V, Christus Dominus). 

Thus the latest hour for “morning” Mass remains at one hour after 
noon (canon 821, §1); no permission is needed for this. Then, if the 
local Ordinary (but not the vicar general) permits an “evening” Mass, 
it may begin at four o’clock or later through the evening. 

There is another question just as important as the precise legal limi- 
tations of the evening Mass time. What is the best time for the parish 
priest to choose for the Mass? Naturally the decision must be governed 
by local circumstances, the time people arrive home from work in the 
parish, the group expected at the Mass (whether children or adults, for 
example), the period of the year, etc. 

One element should always be considered in choosing the best hour 
for evening Masses, namely, the convenience of the faithful in keeping 
the three-hour eucharistic fast. In most situations the time should prob- 
ably be before 6 P.M. or after 9. If the Mass is at 5, 5:30, or 6, the 
faithful may assist at the Mass and then return to their homes for the 
evening meal; there is no difficulty about fasting for the three-hour 
period. If the hour is chosen for Mass later in the evening, it must be 
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sufficiently late so that the faithful may have their meal early and then 
be able to keep the fast before receiving Communion. 

In localities where the evening meal is usually at 6 or 7 o'clock, the 
purpose of the papal concessions is thwarted by setting 7:30 or 8 as the 
time for Mass; only a few people can be expected to work out a fasting 
schedule under these circumstances. Canvassing the opinion of the 
faithful and experimenting with various times will perhaps best assure 
the parish priest that the evening Mass is convenient for the assistance 
of the largest number and for their reception of holy Communion at 
the Mass. 


TIME OF COMMUNION 


1) May the laity now receive holy Communion at any. hour of the after- 
noon or evening, under the new rules for the eucharistic fast and for 
evening Mass? 2) If not, isn’t the new legislation a partial limitation 
of the opportunities to receive Communion? 

1) No, holy Communion may be distributed to the faithful in the 
afternoon or evening only in connection with the celebration of “eve- 
ning” Mass. This means that the people may receive Communion during 
the evening itself — properly, after the celebrant has received Com- 
munion, which is in every way the suitable time — or, for a reasonable 
cause, either immediately before or immediately after the evening Mass. 

After the Motu Proprio of March 19, 1957, was published, a certain 
amount of confusion arose on this point. The changed regulation allows 
local Ordinaries to permit holy Mass “every day after midday, should 
this be necessary for the spiritual welfare of a considerable number of 
people.” Canon 867, §4, already allowed the distribution of Communion 
“at those hours at which the sacrifice of the Mass may be offered.” Some 
writers concluded that Communion could therefore be given to the 
faithful in the afternoon or evening irrespective of the celebration of 
evening Mass. 

This conclusion was in fact incorrect. To understand the current disci- 
pline, it is necessary to look back to the original reform of the eucharistic 
fast, the Apostolic Constitution of 1953 called Christus Dominus. This 
still remains in effect, apart from the changes of 1957. The Instruction 
on the fast decreed, with regard to evening Masses, that “the faithful 

. may freely approach the sacred Banquet, during the evening Mass, 
or just before and immediately after . . .” (§15). 

Since the appearance of the latest regulation, the Congregation of 
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Sacred Rites has at least twice issued decrees to settle any question on 
this point. On May 21, 1957, the Congregation stated that holy Com- 
munion may not be received outside of Mass in the hours after noon. 
Similarly, on June 21, 1957, the Congregation explained that the norm 
of the Constitution Christus Dominus remains in force with regard to 
the reception of Communion “only during Mass or immediately before 
or after, so that it may not be received outside of Mass.” These decrees 
refer, of course, to afternoon or evening Mass. 

In addition, an authoritative declaration was issued by Cardinal Otta- 
viani, the Pro-Secretary of the Holy Office, which has been dealing with 
the entire question. In effect he explained that the period for evening 
Masses, which themselves require special permission from the local Or- 
dinary, may not be considered as a legitimate period for distributing holy 
Communion apart from the celebration of an evening Mass. 

Cardinal Ottaviani added a very important note to his explanation: 
“The spirit of the concessions that have been made tends to favor the 
assistance of the faithful at the [evening] Mass itself. This purpose could 
be frustrated if holy Communion were to be distributed at any hour at 
all and in response to any request.” 

These words touch the heart of this matter. The Holy See is anxious 
to encourage frequent Communion — this is the reason for all the eucha- 
ristic fast concessions — but, so far as possible, within the framework of 
the holy Sacrifice. The reception of the Eucharist is the fruit of the 
Sacrifice, and the faithful should be made deeply conscious of this doc- 
trine, both through teaching and through practice. The Holy See, there- 
fore, will not permit the separation of Communion from the evening 
Mass; it is only in connection with such a Mass that Communion may 
be given to the faithful in the afternoon or evening. 

Unfortunately teachers and preachers have been slow to emphasize 
the oneness of the Eucharist offered and the Eucharist received ; popular 
“Communion devotions” and booklets seem to be unconscious of the 
relation of Communion to holy Mass. No more balanced exposition of 
the doctrine may be found than that of Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei 
($§118-—122, America Press ed.). The Holy Father readily admits that 
it may often be necessary to distribute Communion outside of Mass, 
but this should not be done unnecessarily, and — as already explained — 
it is not allowed in the afternoon or evening. 

2) At first glance the regulations described above seem to cut down 
the opportunities of receiving holy Communion. This is not really the 
case. 
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To sum up the rules: holy Communion may (and should) be dis- 
tributed at every Mass, after the celebrant’s Communion. It may also 
be distributed before or after private Mass—for a reasonable cause 
(Roman Ritual, tit. V, c. 2, n. 11). It may even be distributed apart from 
Mass — but then only at the hours of morning Mass, namely from one 
hour before dawn to one hour after noon (canon 821, §1). This enumer- 
ation obviously does not take into account Communion of the sick, 
emergencies, and the like. 

In spite of all that has been said, there is one more exception to be 
mentioned. The Church does allow Communion to be distributed out- 
side of the usual hours for the celebration of Mass, if a “reasonable 
cause” urges that this be done (canon 867, §4). This particular conces- 
sion remains unaffected by the new legislation of 1953 and 1957, ac- 
cording to the general principle laid down in Canon 22: A later law 
repeals an earlier law only if it expressly says so, is directly contrary to 
it, or completely revises the entire subject matter of the earlier law. 

Thus the ordinary rules and regulations concerning holy Mass and 
Communion are still in effect, except where modified by new laws, such 
as the Constitution Christus Dominus. Admittedly, it will be somewhat 
exceptional to find sound reasons to distribute Communion in the after- 
noon or evening apart from the evening Mass. Yet, if a person should 
come to church in the evening, mistakenly expecting Mass to be cele- 
brated, on a holyday for example, his request to receive Communion 


might be satisfied. Outside of such cases, afternoon or evening Com- 
munion must be in conjunction with Mass. 


Frederick K. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TWENTY FOUR PSALMS AND A CANTICLE. Translated from the 
Hebrew and arranged for singing to the psalmody of Rev. Joseph Gelineau, 
S.J. (Published by the Grail, England.) American Edition published by the 
Gregorian Institute of America, Toledo, Ohio. Voice copy, $1.00; accom- 
paniment, $1.50. 

The psalms are prayers composed by God. The psalms are songs 
meant by God to be sung by His children of all ages and nations. They 


ought to be sung. But the psalms have neither been said as prayers or 
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sung as songs by Catholic people generally, since Latin ceased to be the 
language of communication in the Western world. Obviously the psalms 
do not enter as an integral part into the prayer life of Catholic people 
today. Nor will they until they are found again as songs on the lips of 
a whole people in their own language, and in appealing, popular musical 
idiom. No amount of study, of preaching, of interlinear translation is 
going to bring people to love the psalms as prayer. Only familiarity can 
produce this effect. And familiarity comes only when people taste and 
savor the psalms as familiar songs on their own lips. 

There is proof now for this principle. A whole nation is beginning to 
sing the psalms again. Everywhere in France one comes across the 
startling phenomenon of people singing the psalms and liking it very 
much. At Mass, on pilgrimage, at assemblies and rallies the people are 
singing the “Gelineau Psalms.” And they are singing them because 
they prefer them, because they find them to be the most apt and satisfy- 
ing expression of their religious sentiments. All this has come about 
because the biblical scholars of France have given God’s Word back to 
their people in that most excellent vernacular translation, La Bible de 
Jerusalem, and because Fr. Gelineau’s genius has created fresh, authen- 
tic tunes for popular psalm-singing. 

The Gelineau melodies are the result of considerable research into 
the folk music of all ages and of all peoples. They are the product also 
of genuine creative genius: fresh, charming formulae that have about 
them all the simplicity and universality of great folk music. 

The Grail of England with the aid of Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., Dom 
Gregory Murray and others, in collaboration with Fr. Gelineau himself, 
has given us the present English version. At the seminary here we have 
been using this adaptation of the Gelineau Psalms for almost two years 
now. It is good; it works. It is a pleasure to sing these Psalms in English; 
it is satisfying to sing them. 

We use these Gelineau Psalms most effectively for entrance and 
thanksgiving hymns at solemn Mass; for appropriate hymns at low 
Mass after the manner of Musicae Sacrae (cf. Clifford Howell, “Com- 
pleting the Dialogue Mass with Song,” WorsHIP, January 1958, p. 66). 
It is quite an experience to hear more than two hundred men’s voices 
singing with enthusiasm the Gelineau version of Psalm 153, the Grand 
Hallel, or the Gelineau large version of the Magnificat. It is a greater 
experience to realize that these same men are beginning to know what 
the psalms really are — songs. 

The accompaniments are well done —clean, effective, not trite. It 
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should be said, though, that these Psalms are effective with or without 
accompaniment. 

The Gelineau Psalms have been so very successful because they 
utilize that most effective of all devices for congregational singing, the 
constantly repeated, short responsory or refrain. With each psalm there 
are antiphons which catch in one short phrase its central meaning. These 
antiphons have been set to truly popular tunes. Any congregation can 
learn by rote an antiphon in a matter of minutes. All they do, then, is 
to repeat the antiphon after each verse of the psalm which is chanted 
by an individual or a small group. Result : excellent congregational sing- 
ing with a minimum of effort, and the finest kind of learning. There is 
an antiphon and a psalm for every occasion: for the different seasons 
of the year, for the various parts of the Mass, for the many parish occa- 
sions like missions, weddings, funerals, etc. Most of the possibilities are 
noted in the Index. Unlike the French, the English and ‘American edition 
fails to point out how these psalms can be used at Mass. This is an 
unfortunate omission. 

There are limitations, of course. The large, rather bulky format issued 
by the American publishers is quite awkward for handling. We prefer 
the smaller, more compact English edition. Some of the English trans- 
lations do not always come off well, and undoubtedly can be improved. 
In some instances, Psalm 99, for example, the writer has preferred Mary 
Ryan’s translation (Fides Publishers). Any adaptation from the genius 
of another language is always a halfway house. We still await the 
creative genius who will do for the English language what Gelineau did 
for the French. In the meantime it is imperative that we use the Gelineau 
Psalms. It is a duty to let our people begin for the first time to know 
and taste and see how wonderfully satisfying and complete are the 
songs of the Lord. 

The main point is clear. We have a way of singing the psalms in 
English. It works. We must use it, because nothing can substitute for 
the psalms, and there is no way really to know them except to sing them. 
Man can only make hymns and songs that are like the psalms. The 
psalms are God’s songs for His people, and His people must sing them 
if they are to feed on the substance of God’s Word. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Eugene A. Walsh, S.S. 
Baltimore 
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THE RISEN CHRIST. By Caryll Houselander. Sheed and Ward, New York, 

N.Y. 1958. Pp. 111. Cloth, $2.75. 

Miss Houselander says: “Christ was, and is, completely human, as 
well as being completely God . . . we reflect too little on his human 
soul, his mind as man, his emotions, his individuality, his temperament, 
indeed everything that makes up his human character” (p. 50-51). 
Well, we may reflect too little on these aspects of our Lord, but not 
she. All her life she has looked upon Christ as He is, as the Gospels 
show Him — with simplicity and with “creative love” (her own phrase) 
with the happy result that Christ lives in her books as in few others. 
Here He is, the Risen Christ, the one who says to us on Easter morning: 
“IT have risen and am still with you.” For Miss Houselander, “the ulti- 
mate miracle of divine love is this, that the life of the Risen Lord is 
given to us to give to one another” (p. 11); and that is exactly what 
she has done in this book. It is less a series of meditations on the his- 
torical events of the resurrection (they are the background) than on 
the new meaning that Jesus and His resurrection give to all of life, 
especially our life now: our praying, our work, our daily contacts with 
one another and with things. The Risen Christ is a glorious and most 
appropriate climax to a writing career that began with a book entitled 
This War is the Passion. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


A CATHOLIC PRIMER ON THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. By Rev. 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. Woodstock Papers, No. 1. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1957. Pp. x-79. Paper, $.95. 

This is a short, but comprehensive, outline of the ecumenical move- 
ment in modern times and of the Catholic attitude to it. Father Weigel 
is well known for his articles on modern Protestant thinkers, especially 
on Paul Tillich. He is one of the few American theologians well ac- 
quainted with the thought of separated Christians. 

An outline of “non-Catholic ecumenism” forms the first part of this 
booklet. Like everything that Fr. Weigel writes, it is well documented 
and clear. Its purpose is to give factual information concerning the 
origin and organization of the World Council of Churches, together with 
an idea of the problems that are met by the Council. It deals succinctly, 
yet tellingly, with the underlying doctrines and sums up the Catholic 
criticism which has often been tendered: in spite of its official declara- 
tions, the Council’s activities imply an ecclesiology of a distinctly Prot- 
estant type. 

The second part explains “Catholic ecumenism,” both in the regula- 
tions that guide it and in its achievements. At the risk of seeming to 
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plead pro domo, I may regret the fact that, while the work of other 
Orders in the ecumenical field is deservedly recognized, no mention is 
made of the Assumption Fathers, whose publication, L’Union des Eg- 
lises, was, from 1922 to 1938, a true pioneer. Likewise, the present 
work of the Assumptionists in Holland, and that of the Marist, Fr. 
Maurice Villain, who is in France the true heir of Abbé Couturier, could 
have been mentioned without overburdening the text. 

Here and in the third part (“Theological Reflexions”) Fr. Weigel does 
more than suggest a sound and fair evaluation of the ecumenical move- 
ment. He also insists on the unity of Catholic ecumenists in spite of 
their differences of approach. This needed telling all the more as Catho- 
lics who write of Protestantism with understanding are sometimes 
looked upon as an odd race dwelling on the fringes of Catholicism. In 
reality, they have only applied Catholic principles: “By Catholic faith 
every Catholic is intensely ecumenist” (p. 50). As yet, however, few 
are those who realize it and act accordingly. 

Assumption College George H. Tavard, A.A. 
Worcester, Mass. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE PATRISTIC AGE CONCERNING MARY’S 
DEATH. By Rev. Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Woodstock Papers, No. 2. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. viii-59. Paper, $.95. 

The fact that Pope Pius XII, in defining the Assumption, carefully — 


and at the cost of some difficulty — avoided stating that our Lady died, 
has brought to the fore again the debate as to whether or not she really 
died at all. Very few theologians of former ages have attempted to 
deny her death. Today the minority has grown a little, but is still small. 
Naturally, both sides have scrutinized the patristic age for evidence. 
Father Burghardt, at the 1957 convention of the Mariological Society of 
America, presented an excellent study of the patristic evidence. It is here 
reprinted with slight change. 

As one would expect from Fr. Burghardt, this is a clearly written 
and thoroughly scholarly piece of work. His conclusion is sound, 
though extremely sober: There was a widespread conviction in the 
early Church, shared by hierarchy, theologians, and people, that our 
Lady died. There was scant dissent. Yet, particularly because of the 
sporadic character of the early evidence, and the difficulty of proving 
conclusively that the belief rested on revealed grounds rather than on 
merely historical evidence or mere human reason, we cannot find a con- 
clusive proof for Mary’s death in the evidence of the patristic age. 
Loras College Rev. William Most 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Canon Eugene Ma- 
sure. Translated from the French by Anthony Thorold. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, Chicago. 1957. Pp. xiii-158. Cloth, $3.50. 

Theologians have been familiar with The Sacrifice of the Mystical 
Body since its appearance in 1950. This edition is not a new work, there- 
fore; hence we address our review not to theologians but to a larger 
group: priests, seminarians, and all who enjoy a minimum of theological 
formation. 

Eugene Masure belongs to a group of theologians who in the past half 
century have rescued the theology of the Mass from the impasse into 
which it had fallen in the post-Reformation period. Billot, Vonier, de la 
Taille, Casel —all have contributed to bringing eucharistic theology 
back to its true and ancient sources: the Scriptures, patristic tradition, the 
missal. Masure has profited deeply from these scholars, and his own 
contribution represents the best contemporary thinking on the Eucharist. 

Although it is difficult to summarize a highly nuanced study such as 
this, nevertheless we must make the attempt. Speculation on the Mass, 
Masure insists, should begin with a study of the mystery anterior to the 
Mass. This mystery began with the personal dedication of Christ to the 
redemption at the Last Supper, a “gesture” which was actualized at Cal- 
vary, perdures forever in heaven, and becomes ours precisely because it 
was enshrined in a rite, of its very nature capable of being repeated in- 
definitely. 

The rite, however, does not “create” the mystery; the Mass does not 
redeem us but re-presents the pre-existing mystery, upon which it is 
dependent. The Mass, therefore, in no way contains a new immolation of 
Christ. There can be only a re-presenting of the one historically achieved 
immolation of Jesus. As a sacred sign the Mass produces two effects: the 
presence of Christ and of His sacrifice; and the spiritual fruits of that sac- 
rifice. But the Mass is not simply Christ’s sacrifice re-presented and made 
operative; it is truly our sacrifice. This is so, above all, because it begins 
with the “provisional sacrifice” of our gifts, bread and wine, which are 
transformed at the consecration and assumed into Christ’s sacrifice, the 
only veritable sacrifice in the Mass. 

The significance of Masure’s work to the readers of WorRsHIP consists 
in the fact that in this one slim volume there is presented an irrefutable 
basis for what is perhaps the most important aim of the liturgical move- 
ment, to have the Mass known, loved, and experienced as the sacrifice- 
banquet of the Whole Christ, Head and members. And although the book 
is not easy reading — that is why we indicated the readers to whom it 
should especially appeal —all without exception can rejoice that a 
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scholar of Canon Masure’s stature has rendered such singular service 
to the liturgical revival of our day. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Frank B. Norris, S.S. 
Baltimore, Md. 


HOLY MASS AND LIFE. By Rev. A. Biskupek, S.V.D. Society of St. Paul, 
New York. 1957. Pp. 189. Cloth, $2.50. 

The name of Father Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D., is perhaps not well 
known to readers of WorsHIP. He spent his last fifteen years on earth as 
chaplain of the Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost of Perpetual Adoration 
in St. Louis, in a quiet, priestly way communicating his own understand- 
ing and deep love of the liturgy to others. His book on holy orders is per- 
haps best known. He was also one who went to work quickly when the 
new Ordo for Holy Week was issued and prepared manuals for the use of 
the participating laity. 

His purpose in this small volume, published posthumously, is indicated 
in his conclusion to the book: “Holy Mass, as the unbloody re-enactment 
of our Savior’s bloody sacrifice, not only brings us salvation in the ob- 
jective order, but its celebration also conveys and exemplifies the funda- 
mental principles of Christian living” (p. 187). The development of the 
latter aspect is the task to which the author set himself. He takes the 
prayers of holy Mass and draws from them the truths of Christian doc- 
trine in their implication for the spiritual life. 

It is a book written in simple language with good photographs of the 
celebrant at the altar. Father Biskupek would have been the last to claim 
that it represents great scholarship or gives the final word on the subject. 
He makes no attempt at more than cursory reference to the meaning of 
the prayers in the light of their history. But he suggests a multitude of 
thoughts which exemplify the fact that the Church praying is the Church 
teaching. Within the compass of seven chapters and numerous sub-head- 
ings he draws from the Mass-prayers thoughts which may be applied 
practically to the lives of priests, religious and laity. 

The book has a calm atmosphere about it which reflects the quiet medi- 
tations of its eminently priestly author. It seems to this reviewer that it 
recommends itself particularly to the devout laity for meditative spiritual 
reading. They will find in its pages inspiration for their attentive partic- 
ipation in Holy Mass and guiding thoughts to direct their striving after 
spiritual perfection. Msgr. Alphonse E. Westhoff 


KEY TO THE PSALMS. By Mary Perkins Ryan. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 
1957. Pp. xii-187. Cloth, $3.50. 


The reviewer readily admits that he isn’t impartial. He is prejudiced in 
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favor of the psalms and anyone who promotes psalm praying, especially 
with understanding. And he is more than ordinarily prejudiced in favor 
of the author whom he knows to be a distraught mother of five lively 
children and only a sometime writer and book editor who gets her wires 
crossed now and again. Missing manuscripts have a way of turning up 
in the family deep freeze and so forth. 

Now that you know where we stand, let’s look at the book. It’s not 
entirely new. Fides’ The Psalms appeared in the fall of 1955. It was 
reviewed at length in WorsHIP (Vol. 30, pp. 48-50). One of the special 
features of this English version of the Psalms was Mrs. Ryan’s intro- 
duction: Praying the Psalms. This has proved so helpful that the pub- 
lishers have now printed it “separately.” Some seventy psalms, it is true, 
are given in full at the end of the chapters but by way of illustration of 
material in the chapters. Although the material in the introduction is the 
same for the most part, it has been rearranged, revised here and there, 
and amplified. Three new chapters have been added. 

Many colleges today have orientation courses for incoming freshmen. 
These don’t try to give them four years of college in one week but they 
are meant to acquaint the new student with what the school has to offer 
and to teach him how to make the most of his opportunity. Key to the 
Psalms is something of an orientation course on the psalter for Christians. 
The psalms have stretch, as it were. They were meant to fit a larger 
frame of reference than the Jewish one for which they were originally 
composed. The author’s main effort is to show how to pray the psalms 
with reference to New Testament realities, to see in them the voice of 
Christ and the Church. And since all education is necessarily in great 
part an education in words, she takes key words, using the words of the 
New Testament canticles for guide, and outlines their literal meaning and 
the fuller, deeper meaning they have for those who live in Christ. 

Pope Pius recently expressed the hope that the psalter would become 
“the Great Book of Prayer for the laity too.” It is a happy sign of the 
laity’s growing interest in the psalms in our country that such a fine 
popular introduction should be written by a lay person and that Fides has 
faith in its success. So have we. 

Sacred Heart Novitiate George Schidel, C.S.C. 
Jordan, Minn. 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. By V. G. Little. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1957. Pp. 195. Cloth, $3.00. 
Miss Little subtitles her book: “An Introduction to the Meaning and 


Use of the Divine Office.” It is not meant to be a full, not to say ex- 
haustive, treatment of the Church’s public prayer of worship. “Its sole 
justification is the desire expressed by many for a clear and straightfor- 
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ward exposition of the subject that will initiate the newcomer into the 
meaning of the office and at the same time provide directions for its 
use.” 

On the whole, Miss Little achieves her goal admirably. At times one 
feels that her material is more geared toward the initiate than the be- 
ginner (especially some of the matter treated in the Appendix), but 
generally her focus stays with her newcomers to the office. There is no 
bogging down in details. The goal is evidently to “introduce” in such a 
way that one will be led from study to prayer, from appreciation to par- 
ticipation. 

The first section of the book deals with the historical background of 
vocal worship, as well as a brief analysis of the nature and substance of 
the divine office as it exists today. The chapter on the various parts which 
make up the substance of the office — the psalter, the responsories and 
antiphons, the collects, the hymns, etc. — is a gem for its conciseness 
and clarity. 

With the stage thus well prepared, the second part of the work is 
devoted to the actual practice of the breviary. Here Miss Little demands 
a great deal of her readers. Simple perusal must now become study in 
earnest, especially as one approaches the rather forbidding aspects of 
“The Ordo.” But the author continues to encourage and motivate the 
“beginners” throughout, using the words of David with telling precision: 
“I will not offer to the Lord my God a sacrifice that has cost me nothing.” 
The two concluding chapters of this section deserve special mention: 
“The Characteristics of the Seasons,” and especially “The Divine Office 
and the Life of Prayer.” They make all the work involved in learning 
how to pray with the Church seem very little indeed in comparison with 
the riches which the divine office holds for one’s personal, as well as 
corporate, life in the Church. 

The Sacrifice of Praise is certainly another witness to the ever-widen- 
ing circle of the Church’s members, both religious and lay, who desire 
to pray with the Head. In his introduction to the English edition of the 
breviary (Benziger Brothers, 1950), Cardinal Spellman prophesied that 
this would be so: “For the truth is, the Breviary is fast becoming the 
prayer-book of the nun in the convent, even as it has long been the daily 
book of prayer for the priest. It is more than likely to become the Vade 
Mecum of the man in the street. This hope is justified, for the world has 
urgent need of the spirit, both of penance and prayer, which the Breviary, 
when properly used abundantly supplies.” Miss Little’s book can help 
us to make that “proper use” of the Church’s book of prayer par ex- 
cellence. 

Philadelphia Sister M. Gerard, S.C.M.M. 
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VIGIL SERVICE (3 Vols. and Supplement). Arranged and Explained by 
Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 1957. Pp. 1033. Paper, $9.25. 

This Vigil Service is a translation of the Matins for the Sundays 


throughout the year together with some of the principal feasts. The pub- 
lication of these volumes represents the fruit of an endeavor that Fr. 
Mathis has carried on for some time at the University of Notre Dame. 
The origin of these vigils is described by Mr. Willis Nutting in a paper 
given at the 1949 Liturgical Week. The advent of the Summer Sessions 
in Liturgy gave to these weekly vigils a larger audience and more wide- 
spread interest. Requests and suggestions for their publication soon 
followed. 

Genuine efforts to prepare for Sunday’s Mass have not been lacking in 
the liturgical apostolate. This has been particularly true of those who are 
active in the lay apostolate. The use of a “vernacular Matins” will be 
something new, however, to most of us. 

The great gain in these vigils is depth. Preparation for our “weekly 
Easter” will lead to a more intelligent and fervent Sunday observance. 
The Easter Vigil can more readily assume its true position as the “mother 
of all the vigils” for those who have so prepared for the weekly renewal 
of Easter in the Sunday liturgy. Moreover our rather brief Sunday Scrip- 
ture readings at Mass are seen in their scriptural milieu. These Scripture 
texts are seen in their richer meaning through the translation of the texts 
from the Fathers that are used in the second and third nocturns of our 
Sunday Matins. Thus the “written tradition” of the Church is seen in 
combination with the authentic witnesses of her oral tradition. The lit- 
urgy is far more easily seen as the sacramental re-presentation of the 
history of salvation in these “last times.” 

The translations are more than adequate. The use of the new Con- 
fraternity version of the psalter is an added enrichment. The frequent 
use of Fr. Damasus Winzen’s Pathways through Holy Scripture gives 
rise to the hope that this fine work might become available again in the 
near future. 

Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MARRIAGE A GREAT SACRAMENT. By Canon Jacques LeClercq. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1957. Pp. iv—-172. Cloth, $2.00. 

In 1951 an Irish firm published the Earl of Wicklow’s translation of 
Le Mariage Chrétien, by Jacques LeClercq, the learned social philos- 
opher of Louvain (cf. review in WorsHip, XXVI, 111-112). The book 
sold out and was reprinted in 1953. How well this volume was received in 
the United States is evident from the reprint Macmillan now offers. 
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The eight chapters deal with the sacrament of marriage, the Church 
and marriage, married love, the passions and love, children, sterile unions, 
conjugal spirituality, and the spirit of poverty in marriage. 

Men and women college students in the marriage courses conducted 
by the reviewer find this spiritual treatise on matrimony the most inspira- 
tional of all. The chapters on the sacrament of marriage, married love, 
the passions and love, and the spirit of poverty in marriage impress them 
most. The last chapter usually comes as a shocker; many of these 
students are surprised to learn that the married, too, must practice Chris- 
tian poverty, by way of correctly using material things. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the chapter being read is the best one. In any case, 
this invaluable little volume will certainly aid the married “to reassemble 
the whole of their existence around their religious convictions” (p. 7). 
St. John’s Abbey Paul B. Marx, O.S.B. 


TOGETHER INN MARRIAGE. By John J. Kane. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 
1957. Pp. vi-154. Cloth, $2.95. 

“You don’t know a person until you have lived with him” is a truism 
which every married person experiences for better or for worse. 

In this fine little book, Dr. Kane, head of the sociology department, 
University of Notre Dame, considers the many problems which can arise 
between two people living together in the intimacy of matrimony. He 
covers a surprising amount of territory in a slight volume. 


It is divided into three parts. “Getting Along Together” discusses 
quarrels in married life and their causes. “Working Together” considers 
the basic factors which lead to unhappy marriages. “Building Together” 
presents the positive habits and practices which will assure a happy union. 
In a few deft strokes the author lays bare the heart of each problem and 
suggests the probable solution(s). I like his frequent use of “case his- 
tories” to illustrate. 


The deceptively simple style and brevity of presentation hide a wealth 
of scientific competence. Yet from cover to cover the realistic practicality 
of one living the vocation of marriage is very much in evidence. Here 
is Catholic lay competence of a high order. The author is to be com- 
mended for his positive approach especially in the last part, “Building To- 
gether,” where such things as vocation, grace, prayer and the reception of 
the sacraments are stressed. 

This is a book that will appeal to many who would shy away from a 
more ponderous, if more complete, volume. It will be of great use to 
those engaged in Cana and Pre-Cana work as well as the busy parish 
priest who hasn’t the time to absorb the larger works on marriage coun- 
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seling. I can even see it being of use to an engaged couple, although the 
problems which can beset a marriage, when laid end to end as here, 
present a truly formidable array which could possibly create an impres- 
sion that marriage is nothing but a series of difficulties to be surmounted 
as best one can. In other words, Together in Marriage is not a balanced 
presentation of the vocation of marriage nor is it meant to be. 

One small criticism: the author mentions in passing Cana and CFM 
among other things as being possible solutions for those having trouble 
with their marriage. Indeed he mentions them as possible solutions for 
those on the verge of separation. This would seem to indicate a misunder- 
standing of the nature of these two organizations. Cana is meant pri- 
marily for happily married couples who want to realize more fully the 
potentialities of their vocation, while CFM is a form of the lay apostolate 
for married couples. 

Falconer, N.Y. Rev. Paul M. Valente 


THE YOKE OF DIVINE LOVE. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Tem- 
plegate, Springfield, Illinois. 1957. Pp. 238. Cloth, $3.75. 


Out of his apparently inexhaustible store of wisdom, Father Van 
Zeller now draws a treatise on the religious life — specifically, Benedic- 
tine monastic life. The book has three parts: the yoke of religious life, 
the yoke of prayer, and the yoke of community life. The author does not 
write as an interpreter of St. Benedict’s mind nor as an exponent of any 
particular “brand” of monasticism. He does have an ideal of monastic 
life which he characterizes in these words: “The rule, like the Gospel, 
proclaims a Person. We live not so much according to a code, to a list 
of regulations, but according to the example of a living Prototype and 
according to grace. If Christ is not the alpha and omega of the life, there 
is no particular point in monasticism” (p. 25). 

Father Van Zeller presents this ideal positively throughout the book; 
but he is at his best in disturbing the reader with his clear and telling 
insights into the imperfect and perhaps incorrect living of the monastic 
life to which one may have succumbed. The earlier chapters on the 
vows, on unworldliness and on prayer are especially fine. The author 
communicates as much by his ability to write English as by his sharp 
opinions; nevertheless the book requires careful reading. It is the sort 
of book that will wear well through the years in many a novitiate and 
clericate library. Although written for Benedictines, members of other 
religious orders and congregations (and retreat masters) will find it 
most worth while. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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POPE PIUS XII AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION. Edited by Rev. Vincent 
A. Yzermans. Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1957. Pp. xv—180. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Catholic educators will be pleased to know that such a collection as 
this is available. Here in a paperback are twenty-one of the Holy Father’s 
addresses on education and closely allied matters. The matter ranges 
from talks to mothers on the education of their young to talks on adult 
education, sports and humanism. One would think that all engaged in 
the education of youth would feel duty-bound to know the mind of the 
Pope on these matters. For them this collection should be invaluable as 
a guide, a source and a stimulus to discussion on so vital a topic as edu- 
cation which, in our days, can at times push even sputnik off the front 
page. 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
CONQUEST OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. By John of the Angels, O.F.M. 


Translated by Cornelius J. Crowley. Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1957. Pp. xxii-216. Cloth, $3.95. 


This work is a series of dialogues between a Franciscan and his spirit- 
ual director. The sixteenth century Spanish Franciscan author uses this 
method “to change the bait like a fisherman.” Some may find it palatable. 
His goal is to instruct and inspire the reader to acquire the quiet interior 
recollection. A careful and prayerful reading will justify the choice of 
the Dominicans in editing this work in the Spirituality Series. 

The author is a sound mystical theologian if not a mystic and he uses 
not only classical mystical writers but has at least two explicit references 
to the doctrine of the Mystical Body (pp. 105, 117) and some reference 
to the liturgy (pp. 34, 70, etc.). He is in the best traditions of his Order 
in doing this, since St. Anthony, the first Franciscan teacher, composed 
his sermons according to the introit, epistle, gospel and first nocturn 
lessons of the Sunday or feast. 

The author, however, hardly mentions sacramental life. His refer- 
ence to confession (p. 30) does not stress the sacrament of penance but 
rather the examination of conscience and the telling of sins. 

There is a contemporary-sounding passage on page 76 which con- 
cludes: “For these reasons I believe that the great saints have long since 
passed by, that people who now lay claim to heaven are petty and 
effeminate persons who do not know how to suffer for God.” 

The translation seems fair, but grammarians will be shocked to read 
on page 34: “the reason is because . . .” 

Assumption Seminary Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 
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